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Literature 
“The A. L. A. Index” 

An Index to General Literature. Biographical, Historical and Literary 
Essays, Reports, etc. By William I. Fletcher, A.M., with the Co- 
operation of Many Librarians. $5. Houghton, Miffin & Co. 
THERE IS LITTLE for a reviewer to say about a work of 

this kind except to congratulate the public upon having it. 
It wilf benefit not only the general reader, and the thousands 
of school-children who frequent public libraries—being sent 
thither to find materials for “ compositions” ; but it will prove 
invaluable to what has become, during the last ten years, a 
still larger body—the members of Chautauqua Circles, Read- 
ing Unions, and Home Study Clubs. To all these classes it 
will probably prove even more useful than indexes to peri- 
odicals, since many libraries do not permit serial publications 
to circulate, and even when volumes of these can be taken 
home they are so cumbrous that the privilege is rarely 
used, Besides this, the articles printed in collections of 
essays are of a higher character than the contents of maga- 
zines, even when the former have originally appeared among 
the latter. 

The volume has been announced as in preparation for 
more than ten years, but as published it contains much less 
than was planned, so that its title of an “ Index to General 
Literature ” is too comprehensive. “ Index to Miscellaneous ” 
or “Fugitive Literature ” would have described it better. It 
was expected that it would be a key to the valuable material 
in the vast mass of official reports, especially those published 
by the United States and British Governments, but the pref- 
ace states that “the U. S. Public Documents have been 
hardly touched upon, only the Consular Reports and a few 
other recent series being indexed.” But the list of books 
indexed does not mention the Consular Reports, and the in- 
dexing of these papers (which, as they are everywhere acces- 
sible, ought to have received especial attention) must have 
been very carelessly done as we have been unable to find 
any reference to the reports on the Arlberg and St. Gothard 
tunnels, or the Industries of Persia, Persian carpets, the 
Forests of Argentina, Banking in Australia, the Bankruptcy 
and Patent laws of different countries, Figs, Lemons, Olives, 
Oranges (each a 50-page article), the Russian Press, German 
Stoves and Universities, etc., Wages in various countries, 
Ostrich-farming, Post Office and School savings-banks, 
Underground telegraphy, Wine adulteration, etc. ‘The cir- 
culars of the Bureau of Education, also, seem to be inade- 
quately indexed, as we find no reference to the accounts 
published therein of the American school at Athens, the 
education of Indians, Tree-planting by schools, Vital statis- 
tics of college graduates, etc. These, omissions, as well as 
the total failure to index the Reports of the Geological Sur- 
vey, are regretable because information on these subjects is 
frequently asked for, and is not easily found, 

It is difficult to understand on what principles the books 
to be indexed have been chosen. The editor says the in- 
tention was to take “only such books as are found in most 
of our libraries, the exceptions being generally in favor of 
books of exceptional value.” These are good standards, 
but, omitting the hundred or so volumes of universal cur- 
rency, like Macaulay’s Essays, the choice seems to have 
been decided more by whim than system, Why, for ex- 
ample, should “Homes of Aimerican Statesmen” be in- 
dexed, and not its companion, “Homes of American Au- 

thors”? Why Powell’s American but not his British Au- 

thors? Why the first volume of Sir F, Doyle’s lectures and 

hot the second? Why various other books by W. H. D. 

Adams, but not his “ Dwellers on the Threshold,” enpecially 

contains articles on subjects not elsewhere treated, 
such as Sibyls, the Philosopher's Stone, the Elixir of Life, and 
other matters constantly alluded to in current literature? 


How many librarians, called upon to help would-be answer- 
ers of prize questions, would be glad to be referred to such 
a book as Keightley’s Tales and Fictions, which explains 
the myths of Blondel, Fair Rosamond, and the like, whose 
names are not to be found in this Index! Why E, W, Atkin- 
son’s “ Queens of Prussia” (about whose history few per- 
sons are curious) and not J. B, Atkinson’s “ Art Tour,” with 
chapters on Verestchagin, art in the Greek Church, etc., re- 
specting which the Index refers to no other source of sup- 
ply? Why D. W. Bartlett’s “ Presidential Candidates” but 
not his “ Modern Agitators”? Why S. G. W. Benjamin's 
“ American Artists ” but not his “Atlantic Islands "—referring 
to Prince Edward Island, the Azores, etc,, not elsewhere 
mentioned? Why J. S. Blackie’s “Essays” but not his 
“Lay Sermons”? Why Mrs, Bolton’s “Famous Authors” 
and “ Men of Science” but not her “ Famous Statesmen ” or 
“ Famous Girls”? Why Bungay’s “ Off-hand Takings” and 
not his “ Traits of Representative Men”? Why none of the 
dozen amusing volumes of Sir Bernard Burke, which surely 
are as estimable and as well-known as most of those just 
mentioned ? Why not so famous a book as Burton's “ Book- 
hunter”? Why the first series of “ Essays on Social Sub- 
jects” (from Zhe Saturday Review) and not the second, by 
the same author? Why G, W. Greene’s “ Historical Studies ” 
but not those of John Richard Green? Why. no volume ‘by 
“Christopher North,” whose name is tolerably familiar to 
the student of literature? or by Francis Galton? or Robert 
Giffen? or “ Robert Elsmere” Hill? or Francis Lieber? or 
Lord Mahon? or Cardinal Manning? or Bishop Stubbs ?. or 
Daniel Webster? Why not the “ Miscellanies” of Wilkie 
Collins? Why Mrs, Ellet’s “ Pioneer Women” and not her 
“Women Artists”? Why Gostwick’s “German Poets” but 
not his“ German Culture”? Why not books treating so many 
live questions as Jevons’s “ Social Reform” and Cliffe Leslie's 
“Essays”? Why Kebbell’s “English Statesmen,” but not 
his “ History and Politics” ? We do not say, of course, that 
the books mentioned as excluded are more common or more 
valuable than those included, but they are not less so, and 
the list we have given shows how arbitrary has been the 
principle of selection. The Library Association has waited 
ten years for this volume; it might well have waited a year 
longer and doubled the usefulness of the work, 

We have not had time to test carefully the accuracy with 
which individual books are indexed, but have noticed some 
strange omissions. There is no mention of the paper on the 
Teutoburger Forest in Bayard Taylor's “ By-ways”; there 
is no reference to the Count of St, Germain or the O. P. 
Riots, though both these subjects are treated in Mackay’s 
“Popular Delusions,” which is said to be indexed. De 
Quincey’s works are included, but we find no reference to 
his, or any other, articles on the Dress of the Jews, or Coach- 
ing, or to his papers on Joan of Arc or Spelling-Reform, or 
Astrology, or “ Wilhelm Meister.” If we are to trust this 
Index, Emerson was silent about the Fugitive Slave Law, the 
Kansas question, Kossuth, Emancipation in British Colonies, 
Concord, Mass., the Lord’s Supper, Theodore Parker, etc, 
Other topics to which no references are found, though the 
are treated in books said to be indexed, are Literary heak 
emies (I, Disraeli) ; Poerio (Gladstone), Gladstone’s auto- 
biography, Literary opposition to the Papacy (Hallam), the 
Mouse in folk-lore, and the Names of stars ( ), Frithiof’s. 
Saga, Carlovingian Romance, Trouvéres (Longfellow), Im- 
perial Federation (Morley), and Absolution (Trench), 

The arrangement of the entries, also, leaves something to 
be desired: thus we have, page 124, “Greek Tragedy” and 
on page 290 “Tragedy, Greek”; on page 52, “ Charles of 
Orleans,” and, page 210, “Orleans, Charles, duke of” ;— 
“ Oxford Movement” and “Tractarians,”—“ English litera- 
ture, influence of Italian on,” and “ Italian literature, influ- 
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ence on English”; “Papacy, temporal power of” and 
“Popes, temporal kingdom of”; “De Maistre,” p. 79, and 
“ Maistre, de,” p. 180, with no cross-reference in any case. 
We likewise find one person made into two,—sometimes 
three—individuals, as “ Elizabeth, Q~ en of Bohemia,” 
“Elizabeth, Princess Palatine” and “Elizabeth, daughter 
of James I.” ; “ Elizabeth, Queen,” and “ Elizabeth, daughter 
of Henry VIII.” ; “Elizabeth, daughter of Charles I.,” and, 
some lines below, “ Elizabeth Stuart, daughter of Charles 
I,”; “Stanislaus Augustus,” and “ Stanislaus Poniatowski” ; 
“Charlotte, daughter of George IV.,” and “ Charlotte, Prin- 
cess of Wales”; “Charlotte of Mecklenburg” and “ Char- 
lotte, Queen of George III.” ; “ Mary of France” and “ Mary, 
daughter of Henry VII.”; “Henry IV.,” and “Henry of 


Navarre”; “William the Silent” and “ William I., of 


Orange”; “ Louis II,” (of Bavaria) and “ Ludwig II.” 





“The Armies of To-Day” 

By Gen. Wesley Merritt, and Others. $3.50. Harper & Bros. 

THOSE WHO are interested in military affairs have no 
doubt had their attention called to the articles on the promi- 
nent armies of the world, which have appeared from time to 
time in Harper's Magazine, ‘The republication of this valu- 
abie series in book-form, under the title of “ The Armies of 
To-Day,” places at the disposal of the military student a 
beautifully printed, handsomely bound and superbly illus- 
trated volume, containing a mine of information. Some of 
the “ mining” is rather difficult on account of the peculiar 
English of one or two of the foreign authors (or their trans- 
lators). - This is especially the case in the article on “ The 
Austro-Hungarian Army,” which must be studied with great 
care to be understood at all ; but this criticism is not of gen- 
eral application. An appendix on “The Military Situation 
in Europe ” gives a good idea of the military forces of the 
minor European states, 

The book is especially interesting at the present time, not 
only on account of the uncertain tenure of peace in Europe, 
and the consequent demand for accurate knowledge in re- 
gard to the numbers, organization and training of European 
armies, but also because the question of our own national 
defence is of vital importance. The American people have 
an inherited repugnance to a large standing army, and have 
not yet grasped the idea that in view of the phenomenal 
growth in population and development of resources, there is 
necessity for an increased military force. In the United 
States to-day there is only one regular soldier to each 2600 
of the population, with no organized reserve in the national 
service, The so-called National Guard is a fairly well-organ- 
ized force of State troops, numbering about 112,000, In 
order to become national, it would have to be mustered into 
the service of the United States, which would consume more 
or less time and give rise to not a few perplexing questions, 
Moreover, most of this force has received so little of the 
military training demanded by the conditions of modern 
warfare, that much valuable time would be needed to fit it 
for war-service against a trained enemy, While the National 
Guard deserves great credit for what it has already accom- 
plished through its own patriotic efforts, and in the absence 
of proper support from both State and Nation, it is none the 
less entirely inadequate as a National Reserve and under the 
present system must always remain so. 

The only troops at the immediate disposal of the United 
States are those of the Regular Army, 25,oco in number, 
scattered over the vast territory inhabited by our 65,000,000 
people. Of this force not more than one-half could be con- 
centrated at a given point in a week's time, without leaving 
important posts unguarded. Even Mexico, with a popula- 
tion less than one-fifth that of the United States, maintains 
a regular army of 40,000, and has an organized national force 
of 120,000 more, In England, the only European country 
in which military service is voluntary, there is one soldier to 
every 183 people. With an abundance of the best raw ma- 


terial in the world from which to form an adequate army and 
its reserves, this great and prosperous nation is patiently 








Critic Numb 
awaiting the approach of war (which so many believe will ; 
never come), relying solely on the patriotism of her untrained 
sons for defence. Patriotism itself is allowed to lie dormant, 5 
fostered, if at all, by individual effort. 

The nation has experienced the dreadful calamities always 
incident to a war waged with an untrained force, and has 
had the mortification of seeing the seat of government 
tured and destroyed by a paltry detachment of invaders, 
Columbia shuts her eyes, but cannot fail to be conscious of 
the countless lives and enormous treasure unnecessarily sacri- 
ficed by a neglect of the advice of the Father of his Country; 
“In time of peace, prepare for war.” 





“Children’s Rights” 
A Book of Nursery Logic. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. $1. Hough 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

Mrs, WicGGIN is favorably known as a writer of children’s 
books which possess much charm of style and sentiment, This 
charm, with an element of force and pungency added, reap. 
pears in the little collection of essays, in which she has set 
forth her views on the rights of children, or, more correctly 
speaking perhaps, on the duties which their parents and 
guardians and the community at large owe to them, Her 
brief preface informs us that three of the essays are reprinted 
from Scribner's Magazine, The Cosmopolitan and Babyhood, and 
that three others (not inferior to the rest, we may add, in 
point and grace) have. been written for this book by the au- 
thor’s sister, Miss Nora Smith. We are further told, in ex- 
planation of the title “ Nursery Logic,” that all the papers 
were originally talks given before societies interested in the 
training of children. 

The contents of the volume, in fact, sufficiently show that 
its conclusions are not those of mere amateur essayists, They 
have the claim to attention which arises from being the result 
of personal experience, gained during a practical devotion 
to the training of children after the methods of Froebel’s 
Kindergarten system. To this experience has been added 
much reading on the subject, embracing a long course of 
noted authorities on education, from Plato to Jean Paul 
Richter and Herbert Spencer. The authors do not, how- 
ever, confine themselves to these heavy guns, but bring up, 
with much effect, the lighter artillery of Jacob and William 
Grimm, W. W. Newell, Charles Kingsley and other popular 
writers for and about young people. Their most esteemed 
authorities, however, are naturally Rousseau (as the authorof 
“Emile”), Pestalozzi and Froebel. These they hold to have 
been the chief benefactors of the human race in modern times, 
ranking the last of the three high above the others, But in re- 
ality Pestalozzi and Froebel, Richter and Herbert Spencer, 
and all the later writers on social and educational reform, are 
merely disciples of the famous Genevan philosopher, whose 
wonderful genius, shining like the early sun through mephitic 
clouds partly of its own raising, is enlightening and trans- 
forming the politics and sociology of our day. It was from 
Rousseau that Jefferson learned the maxims of our Declara- 
tion of Independence, which taught the world that the true 
bases of government were freedom and equality, and that all 
members of the community had a like right to the enjoyment 
of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, In these axioms 
the rights of women and of children are implicitly involved, 
The ancient system, a legacy from savagery, in which 
the wife was the servant of the husband and the child was 
the slave and property of its parents, was, if not shattered 
at the first blow, fatally undermined, and has since beet 
gradually falling to pieces, under the steady advance of pub 
lic opinion, directed by many writers and public teachers 
The authors of the essays under review may claim to have 
done excellent work in their special department of this cause, 
Their appeals for the public guardianship of the rights of 
children against the many injustices and miseries to which 
are subjected, under the relics of the ancient system, are all 
more effective from being urged with a pleasant lightness of 
touch which mitigates the severity of rebuke, and makes thes 
essays very agreeable reading. One recommendation of 
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to cool-headed readers will be that they are by no 


work 
means fanatical in expecting to perfect the world by any 


icular method. Mrs. Wiggin writes, in her lively fash- 
“A brass-buttoned guardian of the peace remarked to a 
gentleman on a street-corner, ‘If we could open more kinder- 
s, sir, we could almost shut up the penitentiaries, sir!’ 

e heard the sentiment (she continues), applauded it, and 
ptly printed it on the cover of three thousand reports; 

ton calm reflection it appears like an exaggerated state- 
ment. I am not sure that a kindergarten in every ward of 
every city in America ‘would almost shut up the peniten- 
tiaries, sir!’ The most determined optimist is weighed 
down by the feeling that it will take more than the prosecu- 
tion of any one reform, however vital, to produce such a 


It may fairly be added that the most desponding pessimist, 
who knows anything of the matter, must acknowledge the 
actual good which the efforts of benevolent enthusiasts like 
the authors of this book have already accomplished ; and 
that those who desire to aid in this good work cannot do bet- 
ter than to help in making this winning little collection of 
talks as widely known as possible. 





Modern Paraguay 
Paraguay: The Land and the People. By Dr. E. de Bourgade La 

Dardye. Ed. by E. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. $2.25. Charles Scrib- 

ner's Sons. 

AMONG THE COUNTRIES of South America, Paraguay, 
though one of the smallest, has had perhaps the most roman- 
tic history, and has passed through the most striking vicissi- 
tudes, The early Jesuits, in the first flush of their proselyting 
zeal, found in the heart of the continent a remarkably intel- 
ligent, brave and docile Indian people, the Guaranis, and by 
the sheer force of mental and moral self-devotion reduced 
them to an extraordinary subjugation. Two hundred years 
of this domination gave the Indians the habits of civilization, 
but so completely broke their will as to render them incapa- 
ble of freedom. After the expulsion first of the Jesuits and 
then of the Spanish authorities, the natives, accustomed to 
look up to the whites for direction, became the all-enduring 
subjects of a remarkable succession of strong-willed despots, 
—the Dictator Francia, and the two Presidents Lopez, father 
and son,—whose grandiose projects and freaks of tyranny 
astonished and amused the world for nearly three genera- 
tions. In the younger of these rulers the possession of ab- 
solute power bred its usual insanity. From a population not 
exceeding eight hundred thousand souls he levied an army 
of eighty thousand men, and waged a frantic war against his 
three formidable neighbors, Brazil, the Argentine Republic 
and Uruguay, whose united forces were drawn from a popu- 
lation exceeding twelve millions, ‘This unequal conflict was 
maintained for nearly four years. “Guarani” is said to 
mean “ warrior,” and the native soldiery showed that neither 
Civilization nor priestly rule had weakened their hereditary 
valor, Even the boys, we are told, fell fighting to the last. 
When the furious despot who led them died under arms at 
Cerro-Cora in March, 1870, hardly the fourth part of the 
en, with which he commenced the war survived. 

© invasion of barbarians such as ravaged Europe in the 
centuries,” writes our author, “could have wrought 
more ruin or entailed more misery.” 

Fortunately, mutual jealousies and doubtless some senti- 
ments of magnanimity prevented the conquerors from imi- 
tating the evil example of the allied monarchs who divided 
Poland. After a time they withdrew their forces, and left 

Tavaged country to recover its strength under the influ- 
ences of freedom. ‘Then was seen a notable example of the 
Sweet uses of adversity. The Lopez war, which seemed to 

the destruction of the country, proved its redemption. 
The servile, superstitious, power-worshipping populace had 
ted in the contest, as the servile Israelites of the 

had perished in the desert. The few educated whites 





4 half-castes who remained were men of an enlightened and 


fai stamp. The native youths who grew up after the 
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war, and whose mothers had learned its terrible lessons, 
turned eagerly to the arts of peace. A constitution of the 
freest character was organized. The country, which had 
been sealed against foreigners, was thrown open to emigra- 
tion. Schools were established. Markets were opened. 
Commerce was invited. The national debt, which was chiefly 
due to English capitalists, was re-funded, with the consent 
of the creditors, and partly redeemed by such a, judicious 
use of the public lands as at once restored the national credit 
and invited settlement. An important railroad was opened, 
and then sold to Englishmen, who have been able to work it 
to good profit. Still other railroads are projected, among 
them one of great promise, originating with the author and 
two other Frenchmen, and designed to free the commerce of 
Paraguay from its entire dependence on the river route, It 
is to exceed 800 miles in length, is to cross Brazil just south 
of the tropic, and is to have its terminus on the Atlantic at 
Santos, the chief port of the Province of San Paulo. 

For many other particulars showing the remarkable revival 
and prosperity of this South American Switzerland, under 
its new regimen of free institutions, the work of Dr. de 
Bourgade may be referred to with confidence. Though his 
interests would naturally incline him to paint his subject in 
bright colors, it cannot be said that there is any evidence of 
exaggeration in his descriptions. In fact, there is rather a 
studious avoidance of excess in statement. There is a severe 
literalness about the book which awakens confidence, if it 
does not arouse interest. It cannot be pronounced attractive 
reading, and partakes rather of the style of the encyclopedia 
and gazetteer than that of the average book of travels or 
modern history. It is perhaps at once the most authentic 
and the least entertaining book that has ever been written 
about Paraguay, A large and carefully compiled map adds 
to the really great value of the work, 





Plays by Henley and Stevenson 
Three Plays. By W.£. Henley and R. L. Stevenson, $2., Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

OF THE THREE PLAys by W, E, Henley and R. L. Steven- 
son which make up the very attractive little volume just 
issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons, two at any rate have stood 
successfully the test of public performance. The first— 
“Deacon Brodie ; or, The Double Life””—has been played 
in London, Montreal, New York and other cities, while the 
second, “ Beau Austin,” when produced by Mr, Beerbohm 
Tree in the London Haymarket Theatre two years ago, was 
received with so much favor that it will be revived this sea- 
son, The third, “Admiral Guinea,” so far as the present 
writer knows, has not yet seen the footlights, “Deacon 
Brodie,” which occupies the post of honor in the book, is 
beyond comparison the best of the series, and is almost 
equally good as a bit of theatrical workmanship and a literary 
sketch. The strong theatrical interest excited by it was gen- 
erally acknowledged when it was first presented here at a 
matinée, and, in the present scarcity of good plays, it is 
rather curious that no manager should have secured it. But 
then the number of managers capable of recognizing a rey | 
good play when they see one is exceedingly small, At all 
events there can be no doubt that this is a piece altogether 
out of and above the common run, and the curious thing 
about it is that its purely theatrical merits are, to the intelli- 
gent eye, just as conspicuous upon the printed page as in 
actual representation. “Deacon Brodie” isa misleading 
and unsatisfactory title, “The Double Life” being at once 
more attractive and more significant. It must be pretty gen- 
erally known by this time that “Deacon” in this case has no 
religious significance. Brodie, the hero of the play, which 
might almost be called a tragedy, was simply the master- 
craftsman of his guild of carpenters, the idol of his family 
and the pride of histown. By day he was the model son and 
citizen; by night the head of a band of robbers whose skill 
and audacity defied all authority. At last there came a day 
of reckoning and the play, whose action is supposed to oc- 
cupy only about fifty hours, from Saturday evening to mid- 
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night on the following Monday, tells the story of the catas- 
trophe. This is done with remarkable compactness and 
lucidity, the events succeeding each other naturally and 
rapidly, and exciting an interest which is steadily cumulative 
from the rise to the final fall of the curtain, The effect is 
reached not by any mere rehearsal of vulgar crime, although 
this element is introduced with great freedom and boldness, 
but by the constant sense of impending and inexorable jus- 
tice, the 0 a tightening of the net around the chief crim- 
inal, his headlong descent through the later stages of crime, 
and the destruction of his last hope by the friends whom he 
had wronged so bitterly and who would have given their 
lives to save him. The moral throughout is of the very 
highest kind, and it is enforced, not by the sentimental plati- 


tudes with which the ordinary compiler of plays tries in vain - 


to conceal the poverty of his imagination, but by the stern 
logic of events and the remorseless exaction of penalties. 
The different characters are drawn with strong and life- 
like touch, are contrasted with admirable skill and shrewd 
knowledge of human nature, and conduct themselves with 
perfect consistency. A severe critic perhaps might ques- 
tion the probability of an educated and refined man, such as 
the Deacon is represented to be, becoming the associate of 
so low an order of criminals, but this, after all, is but a trivial 
flaw, while the man’s superior intellectuality adds bitterness 
to his punishment, and greatly increases his literary value. 
Some of the soliloquies put into his mouth are extraordinarily 
good specimens of terse and pregnant English. All the dia- 
logue, indeed, possesses rare picturesqueness, snap and 
vitality, some of the scenes reminding the reader of Walter 
Scott. The whole character of the Procurator Fiscal, whose 
honesty, impregnable at all other points, succumbs to the 
temptation of smuggled brandy, would not disgrace the cre- 
ator of Bailie Nicol Jarvie. As for the pathos, that is of the 
truest kind, without a trace of whine orcant. The play, in a 
word, is one of the very best of its class written in the last 

uarter of a century and is well worthy of a careful produc- 
tion, The Deacon in the hands of such an actor as E, S. 
Willard, for instance, would be a great character. 

It is difficult to understand the enthusiasm with which 
“Beau Austin” has been greeted by some of the London 
reviewers, The most that can be said in its favor is that it 
is a more or less clever imitation of the style of the artificial 
comedy of three-quarters of a century ago, especially with 
Le i to its exaggerations and affectations, and that it ex- 
hibits throughout familiarity with and appreciation of liter- 
ary methods, It is also fairly accurate, doubtless, as a su- 
perficial sketch of the manners of the period, but as a study 
of life, or an illustration of nature, it will not stand the test 
of examination, The heroine, after making all due allow- 
ance for the supposed circumstances of the case, becomes 
the victim of the seducer far too easily, considering her to be 
the embodiment of all the feminine beauties, and after her 
fall, in view of her undying devotion to her betrayer, it is 
almost inconceivable that she should refuse to be his wife when 
he offers her the only reparation in his power, The con- 
duct of the Beau himself, a professional lady-killer, in sub- 
jecting himself to the utmost humiliation to regain as a wife 
the mistress whom he had deserted with the supremest in- 
difference and selfishness, is no less contradictory, Beaux 
did not act in that way when “George the Third was king,” 
nor do. they now. As for the true lover who brings about 
this startling reformation he is very little more human than 
the rest. The merit of the piece, in a theatrical sense, is 
that it affords some excellent opportunities to a skilled actor 
of eccentric parts like Mr, Beerbohm Tree, and it is to the 
performance of this gentleman, doubtless, rather than to its 
own intrinsic worth that the piece owes its reputation. 

“Admiral Guinea,” to which the date of 1760 is assigned, 
is neither more nor less than an old-fashioned nautical melo- 
drama and not a particularly good specimen of the kind. 
The hero is the conscience-ridden ex-captain of a privateer, 
turned Puritan in his old days, and the interest centres chiefly 
in the attempt of one of his former sailors, an old blind rep- 
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robate called Pew, to rob him. ‘The construction of 
piece is as primitive as the story, but the character of the 
fanatical old skipper is drawn vigorously, while Pew is about 
as black a specimen of the deep-sea stage pirate of TP 
Cooke’s day as could be imagined, The only real touch of 
dramatic fancy in the piece is in the robbery scene where 
the blind Pew is confronted with the sleep-walking Captain, 
“Admiral Guinea” is judiciously put at the end of the yol- 
ume, being in every respect the least meritorious of the three 
plays. The book is delightfully printed, 





Recent Fiction : 

THE NEW ENGLAND character under the consciousness of gin 
is a very curious study. It was one which pope a fascination 
for Nathaniel Hawthorne, and the portrayal of which he drew with 
the touch of genius. It is the key-note to “ Jane Field,” Miss Wil- 
kins’s latest book, called a novel; and it is the cause of the final 
overthrow of Jane Field’s reason. In this story Miss Wilkins 
makes an attempt to enlarge the scope and horizon of her work, 
and to lift the history of Jane Field’s mental derangement from the 
limit of the short story to the realm of larger fiction. We cannot 
congratulate the author on her achievement. Her accomplishment 
is not in the newer line, but in that older and well-tried one in 
which she is so perfect a mistress, Jane Field, much tempted, 
long-suffering, and tortured by the declining health of her daughtef, 
fina y saw the way out of poverty by  catrwageng | her dead sister, 
who had had a legacy left her by the family of the man who had 
rendered Jane Field poor. When the lawyer in the strange vill 

reeted Jane by her sister Esther’s name, and when ot tins 
fa known her sister did the same, the temptation was too great to 
resist, and she accepted what seemed to be a gift of fate, and re- 
ceived the fortune. She did more than that. Having forsaken her 
heritage of integrity, her reason forsook her, and she removed to 
live in the village of the estate among the disappointed heirs. The 
final catastrophe shows that this action was but one of the steps in 
her total derangement, else the author would have to answer for 
some very strange manipulation of human probability, as indeed 
she does already in allowing Jane Field and her daughter to live in 
false positions so long without discovery in a gossiping little village. 
This is the outline of Miss Wilkins’s novel. Simple, direct, all 
—— on the one phase of a poor creature’s maternal anguish and 
mental undoing, it is essentially a short story. As of old, she has 
given us the same marvellous word-pictures, the same quaint vil- 
lage characters, the same deep, suppressed feeling, the same little 
tender touches, as delicate and dainty and precise as the rosebuds 
on a Dresden plate; she has given us a few more neighbors and a 
few more scenes; but she has not changed the form of her story,— 
unconsciously, but immutably, as the gem fulfils the law of crystal- 
lization, it has, like the earlier tales, followed out a law of form un- 
wittingly given it by the author's brain. ($1.25. Harper & Bros.) 

“ WHERE DUTY LIES,” by Silas K. Hocking, is a very well-told 
tale, full of the deeper motives of life and enlivened by careful char- 
acter so The plot of the story is that of a girl who was kid- 
napped when she was a child from her father and mother, people 
of quality, and who was brought up by the eccentric old man who 
carried her off to believe that she was his daughter. The man who 
discovered her living in the wilds of Cornwall and suspected, from 
a remarkable tale which the old man gave him as material fora 
story, that the girl had been stolen from her people, was a young 
shop-keeper, who pers | was the means of restoring her to her fam- 
ily, and who, it is needless to add, in the end won her love, Al 
though the plot of the story is managed with dramatic skill, and the 
incidents are original, and there is considerable local color of the 
Cornish coast, the chief interest lies in the development of character 
—in the brooding, revengeful solitude of the old recluse who carried 
the heroine off and who Killed himself in a moment of insane fury 
when his act was discovered; in the stalwart manfulness of the 

oung shop-keeper who felt himself so out-classed after the heroine 
had returned to her people, and, finally, in the recognition of his 
worth by her proud and conservative father. It is the natural man- 
agement of these questions which gives the book a tone of realit 
and lifts it above fiction of the ordinary sort. ($1.25. Fred 
Warne & Co.) 





STORIES FOR CHILDREN and about them have always seemed to 
belong peculiarly to the holiday time—the Christ-child season. 
is their festival—the moment of all the year when the whole world 
rejoices in their presence and tries to interpret their thoughts 
their wishes. No one has done this with more sagacity an 
sympathy than Mrs. Deland in her little volume called “ The Story 
of aChild.” Here is a book that gives most marvellous, perfet 
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grotesque, distorted ideas; the intense, bitter wrongs; the self- 

and the self-blame ; the exaggerated earnestness and sense of 
.. the love of the spectacular emotional visions where all the 
“ ps”—the cruel grandmothers, aunts and mothers—in 
array ask forgiveness for all the injustices they have com- 
mitted upon the injured and long-suffering little nieces and chil- 
dren. Mrs. Deland remembers or has divined the heart-burnings 
as well as the delicious imaginings of these little people, and no 
scenes could be more happily described than these—vzz., the one 
where demure, poetic little country Ellen initiated the selfish and 
shallow city Effie into the mysteries of the play of “ Martyrs,” and 
was “walledup” in the old brick oven in the back yard, from 
whence she was dragged, just as she was declaring she would 
“never recant,” in sooty and disgraced condition by Betsy Jane 
and sent off to bed, where she “ prayed a great deal with that bitter 

which is a form of resentment and is not confined to adoles- 
cence ’;—the one where they played worshipping the Burmese idol; 
and burnt candles and rice before the grotesque figure—which 
Ellen knew was horribly wicked, yet from which she could not tear 
herself, because she was “ tasting sin with the subtle epicurean de- 
light of the artistic temperament,” the remorse of which afterwards 
made her cry out, “Oh! shall I go to hell? Will it be visited upon 
the third and fourth generation? Oh! Miss Jane, will all my chil- 
dren go to hell too? ’—and the one where cunning Effie works 
Ellen up to the point of running away from her bad grandmother, 
who didn’t understand her; and she herself backs out at the last 
moment from accompanying Ellen, because she had to have a dress 
fitted; while Ellen, with beating heart and with best leghorn hat 
and shoes in valise, marches off into the great unknown, too proud 
to break her promise to Effie, and yet stung by her defection. Who 
has not gone through such scenes of intensity and self-laudation, 
where the highest aim was to pardon some flagrant personal out- 
rage in a theatrical and sententious manner, or die a glorious death, 
mourned by all the hitherto cold and cruel relatives? Such a story 
Mrs, Deland has told with the charm and skill that always charac- 
terize her handiwork. ($1. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





“St DUNSTAN’S CLOCK,” by E. Ward, és a very delightful sto 
of the great fire of London in 1666, The characters of the boo 
live in two timbered houses just by the old church—two old houses, 
in fact; that marked the limit of the fire and that were being torn 
down when the book was on the press—and the anxiety and concern 
they express at the terrible devastation of the flames are so real 
that the reader, be he juvenile or grown-up, cannot fail to receive 


- avery vivid impression of that moment. The book is illustrated 


by old plates, and the vicinities talked about are so familiar to his- 
tory and romance, and the people of the story so quaintly old-fash- 
ioned, yet human, that the book is a very good representation of a 
class of literature that thrives in London—a class of literature im- 
possible in America, where the inquiring youth wants the newest 
adventures in stocks and the latest invention in steam and elec- 
tricity written up in such a way that he can imagine himself the 
hero of the hour, and would scorn the simple annals of a ’prentice 
to a watchmaker, who earned a few shillings a year and served his 
master with fidelity and docility, if the story appeared to refer in 
the remotest degree to a previous social state of his own country. 
Old St. Dunstan’s Church was torn down in 1832, but the clock with 
its bronze men, Gog and Magog, that beat upon the bells was re- 
moved to Regent’s Park whereit still hammers out thetime. ($1.50. 
Macsnillan & Co,) 





IN “Kin-Da-SHON’s WIFE,” Mrs. Eugene S. Willard, for 
pcs | years Missionary to Alaska, has told a startling story of the 
s under which’the native Alaskan exists. To the ordinary 

New Yorker, living in a city where the mitigation of poverty and 
the suppression of cruelty are looked after by numberless increas- 
societies, and where the suffering inflicted by summer heat 
makes a large body of the community give enough money for an 
large body of the ple to leave the city, the torture and 
endured by the tribes in that savage country will seem in- 
credible, Mrs, Willard has put her message to the well-housed 
and the comfortable of the temperate zones in the form of a story. 
is easier to draw pictures of manners and customs; 

Of speech; conditions of life and death; the dispo- 

for evil, and the endurance of suffering—the unregener- 
and horrible state of social existence in that Northern country. 
oaies ace she explains her object in writing the book, The 
pre Previous reports about Alaskan character and native chil- 
tendered to a Committee of United States Senators prove 
knowledge of the subject. United with the poetic and fanciful 
the Red Indian, the Alaskan possesses his ferocity of 
his insensibility to pain, either witnessed or felt. The 
receives clinging pictures, that haunt the memory, of great 
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; of the child-world—the strange, fanciful imaginings; the’ 


family houses of one huge room opened into by one door and 
lighted by the struggling rays that enter from the hole in the roof 
through which the smoke and the fire escape, where dozens of men, 
women and children are born, live and die; of young girls impris- 
oned for months and years in dark cell-like caves adjoining the 
family house, where they cannot stand up straight, merely for the 
purpose of making them more marri ble ; where it is a crime, 
to be expiated by death, to marry one belonging to the same tribe, 
and yet where girls of twelve wed their grandfathers, and boys 
their grandmothers; where torture of the most revolting kind is 
nourished by the superstitions of the people, and where the medi- 
cine-man plies his fiendish trade. These pictures and others Mrs, 
Willard’s book will give the reader with a force and clearness that 
will banish, for the time at least, more comfortable ones of glow- 
ing firesides in happy, tender homes. ($1.50. Fleming H. Revell 
0.) 





IT IS WITH no little curiosity that one takes up the first piece of 
fiction written by so eminent a critic as Mr, Edmund Gosse, and 
it is with no little satisfaction that one finds that he who is familiar 
with all literatures and has all languages at his command has chosen 
to tell a simple romance of medizval history. ‘The Secret of Nar- 
cisse” is the tale of a poor martyred sculptor who in 1554, in the 
town of Bar-le-Duc, excited the superstitious horror of his towns- 
folk by carving out of white sycamore a skeleton, whtich he curi- 
— fitted together with springs of such skilful mechanism that it 
would play a tune with its tapering fingers on a zither, which it 
held in its hands. For this marvellous achievement, which the en- 
raptured artist called his Musical Maiden, the dreamy, spiritual 
Italian was put to a cruel and ignominious death. All during its 
completion he had lived in a state of silent delight—carefully con- 
cealing his treasure—little understood by his coarser neighbors, 
and an object of suspicion even to his fiancée. Indeed, it was she 
who in a moment of pique started the rumor of witchcraft for 
which her lover afterwards suffered death. Through such means 
the rabble reduce the ranks of genius. Narcisse Gerbillard had 
been a pupil of the great and arrogant Ligier Richier. ce, be 
the teacher's disappointment at his lack of originality, Narcisse had 
created the Musical Maiden with which to fulfil his right to be re- 
established in his teacher's affection. But not even the idol of his 
fancy survived the frenzy of his accusers, and when he begged, just 
before his death, that his maiden might be sent to his old master, 
he had the crushing blow that his beautiful image was burnt. The 
touching story is told with feeling and dramatic force, ($1. Tait, 
Sons & Co.) 





“ IN THE SERVICE OF RACHEL LADY RUSSELL,” by Mrs, Mar- 
shall, is a sympathetically written tale of that honorable and mar- 
tyred statesman Lord William Russell and his beautiful and ac- 
complished wife. Mrs. Marshall has told the story of the famous 
scene where Lady Russell acted as amanuensis for her husband 
during the Rye House trial with feeling and simple pre If we 
remember rightly, there isa i in the National Gallery in Lon- 
don called the “ Parting of Lord Russell and his Wife,” which 
illustrates with remarkable feeling the heroism and noble composure 
of these two beings, whose chief object to the end was to save each 
other useless suffering. No tears were shed ; it was a farewell that 
strengthened and sustained. Such also is the character which Mrs, 
Marshall portrays in her very attractive org and throughout the 
book it is the sweetness, not the gloom, of life in those troublous 
times that the author dwells upon, The book is illustrated by 
plates of old-time buildings and squares, and would supplement a 
child’s study of history in the reign of Charles II. ($1.50. Mac- 
millan & Co.) 





“By SUBTLE FRAGRANCE HELD” is a little book published 
with a decorative cover in green, containing the picture of climbing 
honeysuckle, and introduced by a dedication to a lady whose a 
den was her “sanctuary.” From the title, the cover, the dedica- 
tion and a prefatory verse from Thanatopsis the reader will suspect 
that the author, Mary Fletcher Stevens, has a ic temperament 
which makes her particularly sensitive to the influence of Nature. 
The reader will not be wrong; nearly all the events in the life of 
the heroine are decided in a garden where, like another example in 
literature, she is pretty constantly to be found. The story is simply 
and pleasantly told, and if “ Maud” and Frances Russell had not 
just the same questions to decide, those of the more modern hero- 
ine will doubtless seem none the less important to her readers. 
The book is a sincere effort to speak of the sincere things of life 
and to teach that “ sweetness and light ” of which Matthew Arnold 
has so often spoken. ($1. J. B. Lippincott Co.)——“ My FLIr- 
TATIONS ” is a charmingly printed book, bound in an original style 
and illustrated by admiral pictures made by I, Bernard Partridge. 
The contents are by Margaret Wynman, who figures as the heroine 
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of the book and describes her flirtations with her dozen or so suitors 
in acrisp, nervous style that gives 2 great deal of dash to observa- 
tions on society otherwise t and vacuous. This tone of 
pon Daw is maintained to the end of the volume, and while the 
author has succeeded in a very clever way in hitting off many types 
of men and has strung her nonchalant remarks together on some 


general plan, the book is very far from being more than a series of — 


chapters written by some one with the chief end in view of being 
amusing and ironical. This makes a readable enough book for the 
moment, but the impression it leaves can hardly be said to be last- 
ing or deep. ($1.25. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


Magazine Notes 

THE FRONTISPIECE of the March Century is a portrait of the first 
ie gogss taken from a bas-relief that Joseph Bonaparte left in his 
will to his friend Joseph Hopkinson, at whose death it passed into 
the hands of his daughter, the late Mrs, Elizabeth Biddle of Phila~ 
delphia, whose brother, Mr. Oliver Hopkinson, upon inheriting it, 
turned it over to the Historical Society of Philadelphia, where all 
who wish to may see it, and itis well worth seeing. The portrait is 
published oe of an article describing ‘“‘ Napoleon’s Deportation 
to Elba,” by “ the officer in charge” (see p.136), which adds an inter- 
esting and virtually new chapter to the history of that extraordinary 
man. The opening number of the magazine, if we may borrow a 
musical expression for a story that has music for its theme, is “The 
Violoncello of Jufrow Rozenboom,” by Mrs. Anna Eichberg King, a 
lady who has made a speciality of musical stories, and with success. 
Mr, Janvier gives the second instalment of “ An Embassy to Pro- 
vence,” which deals with Avignon and the little band of poets 
that make that lovely place their home, among whom the late 
Joseph Roumanille was the leading spirit, and of whom a a 
is given showing him to look like a jovial edition of Walt Whitman. 
We are pleased to notice “to be continued” at the end of Mr. 
anvier’s paper. The instalment of the ‘ Letters of Two Brothers,” 
m. T. and John Sherman, brings this valuable correspondence 
down to the end of the war. We look for the name of Mrs. M. 
G. van Rensselaer at the foot of a paper on Westminster Abbey, 
and find that of Henry B. Fuller instead. A page-portrait of 
Camille Saint-Saéns accompanies a paper, short but comprehensive, 
on that composer by Mr. H. E. Krehbiel. Edmund C. Tarbell is the 
subject of a short criticism by Mr. W. Lewis Fraser, which is em- 
phasized by a page-engraving from a painting by the artist called 

“ My Sister Lydia. 


A delicate engraving entitled “‘ March,” made direct from Nature 
by W. B, Closson, opens the March number of Scrzbner’s Maga- 
sine, We published last week some extracts from ‘“ Audubon’s 
Story of His Youth,” which is here in its entirety, and of which 
every line is worth reading. ‘“ The Jaffa and Jerusalem Railway,” 
by Selah Merrill, with its illustrations, gives the reader peculiar 
sensations, for he is not used to associating his landmarks of Bible 
history with the shriek of the locomotive. Mrs. Burnett’s semi-au- 
tobiography goes bravely on till it finds itself back up against “A 
Saharan Caravan.” All who are interested in literary matters will 
read the study of “ French Symbolists,” by Aline Gorren, and all 
who are interested in philanthropic work, a growing class by the 
way, will read “ The Work of the Andover House in Boston,” by 
William Jewett Tucker. The principal illustrations in this article 
are by Walter Shirlaw, and they are so free in their handling and 
so artistic in their feeling that we are surprised that more of Mr. 
Shirlaw’s drawings are not seen in the magazines. A peculiar in- 
terest attaches to the picture of ‘‘ The Cedars,” which was the last 
drawing made by the late C. P. Cranch, and so far as is known the 
last engraving done by the late Frederick Juengling. Mr. Cranch 
had intended to send a poem with the illustration, but he died be- 
fore it was finished. 


The February Cosmopolitan staggers the reader by its apparent 
timeliness. One of the two “ starred” articles of the month is 
“ James G, Blaine,” by T. C, Crawford, once a well-known Wash- 
ington correspondent; but a reading of the paper shows it to have 
been written before Mr, Blaine’s death. It is just as timely ina 
way, however, as if it had been written since that event, and is pitched 
in the true #2/ 7s¢ donum key. Mr. “ane Hawthorne hasan amusing 
article on ‘June 1993,” in which there may be true prophecy, 
ee we do not think so now, Dr, E. E. Hale, A, S, Hard “Ww. 
D, Howells, Robert Bridges and S. G. W, Benjamin are among those 
ere enliven this number.—If anyone doubts Chicago's 
assured place in the literary world, he has only to read the opening 
article in the February New England Magazine. ‘The writer, Mr. 
Wm. Morton Payne, takes a hopeful view of the situation, and be- 
lieves that Chicago, “ having sufficiently astonished the world by 
her commercial prosperity, is preparing a final astonishment in the 
form of an intellectual development that will overshadow her ma- 
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literary subject, “ Prophets,” Nathan 

memory of Jchn Greenleaf Whittier,” and one by Edward A 
Uffington Valentine on the Nemesis that pursues literary folk— 
“Insomnia,” The number is for the greater part made up of hig 
torical papers of various degrees of interest. Mr. Walter Black. 
ee arte is still to be found in his wonted “ Corner at Dods. 
ey's.” 


terial achievements,” Following this literary ees ). poem with 
aske! le, “to the 


“ Our Own Riviera” is what Julian Ralph, in the March Aap. 
per’s, calls Florida, and his description, together with Mr. W, T, 
Smedley’s illustrations, would make it appear as if the compliment 
were not misapplied. ‘The Escurial,” the famous palace and 
monastery of Spain, is described by the late Theodore Child, and 
as the last contribution of the accomplished author to this magazine 
it has a peculiar interest. The illustrations are not the least in- 
teresting part of the article, which brings vividly before us a treas. 
ure-house with which we cannot be too familiar. In - another 
way but none the less interesting, is Mr. Hen . Stanley's 
“Slavery and the Slave Trade in Africa,” which gives us an 
authoritative account of that vile traffic, and of the efforts being 
made for its suppression. Mr. Henry Loomis Nelson turns his at- 
tention to the official side of “‘ Washington Society” this month, 
and tells of receptions at the homes of Senators and of Cabinet 
Ministers and at foreign legations, and makes us feel that one sea- 
son of such a life would be about as much as one could well sur- 
vive. A sketch of William Astor Chanler, the young New Yorker 
who is now exploring the heart of Africa, by Richard Harding 
Davis, is a model of its kind, and the portrait of the youthful ex 

lorer shows him to possess, in his face at least, all the character. 
istics his friend gives him credit for. A feature of the number isa 
novelette by Mrs. Margaret Deland called “‘ The Face on the Wall.” 
While there is a New England atmosphere hanging over part of 
the story, the other part is in a new vein for this author, and proves 
that her talents are not limited by geographical lines. 


Captain Charles King leads the charge in Lippincott’s Magasine 
for March with a “ complete novel” called “ Waring’s Peril,” It 
would be taking undue advantage of the readers of this magazine 
to tell the plot of Captain King’s story. Enough to say that like 
its predecessors, by the same author, it is a military tale, lively 
and full of action as an early morning “ scrimmage.” In the Jour 
nalists Series there is ‘‘ The Newspaper Woman’s Story,” by Eliza 
beth G. Jordan, which would be strange reading to our ancestors 
who had a different idea of woman’s “ sphere” than is prevalent to 
day. The writer of the sketch gives certain of her own experiences 
which might have unnerved some reporters of the sterner sex, 
Charles Robinson tells of “Some Queer Trades” that are carried 
on in New York and of which few New Yorkers know anything. 
“The Rose of the Mire” is the title of the first of a series of 
“ Notable Stories” to be published in Lippincoft's. A story will 
be printed in this series each month until and including December; 
then they are to ‘be collected and published in book-form, fh 
royalty on the book will be paid to the author of the tale which is 
voted the most popular by the readers of the magazine. Liq 
cott’s is never lacking in ideas. The “complete novel in each it 
sue ” originated in that periodical. 


The Idler comes to us this month bearing the imprint of S. 5. 
McClure, publisher. This, however, is not the magazine that is to 
bear Mr. McClure’s name as its title. Zhe /dler is edited by Jet 
ome K. Jerome and Robert Barr, and it is published in England, 
but there is much in it that is as interesting to Americans as t0 
Englishmen. For instance, the novelist who writes of “ My First 
Novel” is Miss M. E. Braddon, who, we afe sure, has a large fol- 
lowing in this country, and the Lion who is bearded in his den is 
Mr. George Grossmith, who is at present convulsing New 
audiences. Some time ago our own Mark Twain wrote a c 
The Idler, and now our ex-own, W. L. Alden, once “ funny man 
of the 7zmes, is het ony Son it, and so is he who is twice a Jerome 
and who is as popular here as in hisown country. Altogether The 
Jdler is not an insular magazine, and by a judicious min 
English and American favorites in its table-of-contents tickles the 
palate of two continents. — The Review of Reviews for M 
abreast of the times. The “features” of the number are “TW0 
Characterizations ” of Phillips Brooks—the one an “ English Estk 
mate and Tribute,” by Archdeacon Farrar; the other on the 
prelate’s “ Power and Method as a Preacher,” by the Rev. Dk 
Charles F, Thwing of Chicago; “A Study in Four Careers 
(Blaine, Lamar, Hayes, Butler), by Harry Pratt Judson, Deanof the 
Chicago University, and “ America in Hawaii.” All these articls 
are illustrated, and their timeliness give evidence of the jo 
training of the American editor, Dr. Albert Shaw. 
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There is something exceedingly attractive about the March 
Atlantic, which we think must be its fine literary flavor. Dr, E. E. 
Hale begins the recollections of his college days in this number, 
and he promises to be as delightful in these new pages as he was 
in his “ New England Boyhood.” Further promise is unnecessary. 
The venerable Rev. Dr. Wm. Henry Furness gives us a lot of de- 
lightful “ Random Reminiscences of Emerson,” of whom he says 
he cannot remember the time when he was not acquainted with 
him. Their earliest acquaintance began somewhere in babyhood, 
which is certainly as early a start as one could get, and it continued 
until Emerson’s death. They learned their A, B, C’s together at a 
Dame’s school in Summer Street, Boston. They also went to 
writing school together, and he marvelled how Emerson, who 
worked so hard “ with his tongue out, moving in accord with his 

.” ever learned to write so flowing a hand as he finally achieved. 
Geacon entered college a year after Dr. Furness, but they were 
as intimate as though one had not been a lordly sophomore while 
the other was only a humble Freshman. Miss Agnes Repplier, 
who is so well harvesting the almost deserted field of the essayist, 
writes upon “Words” and cautions the writer who deals solely 
in that abused commodity. Mr. Lafcadio Hearn treats us to 
a Japanese story “ Of a Dancing Girl,” which proves to one person 
at least that he has absorbed more of the poetry of the Orient than 
has Sir Edwin Arnold, who is pry supposed to have a mo- 
nopoly of it. In “A Great Lady of the French Restoration ” we 
have the thrilling story of the Duchesse de Gontaut, while in strik- 
ing contrast we read of “An English Family in the Seventeenth 
Century,” founded by John Foster Kirk on the “ Memoirs of the 
Verney — during the Civil War.” There is a paper on “ Per- 
sian Poetry,” by Sir Edward Strachey, and there is some poetry not 
Persian, by Mr. James B. Kenyon and Miss Louise Imogen Guiney. 
Altogether there is more than one evening's agreeable reading in 
this number of Zhe Atlantic. 





Boston Letter 
How ANNOYING it must be to an author to have his work appear 
in mangled form, especially when it is a poem, But yet, say the 
editors, what are the enterprising newspapers to do when the pub- 
lic is waiting for each edition and when there is no other way for 
securing a egg Be cage by rushing the report? Dr. Holmes’s poem 
read by him before the school superintendents at the meeting of 
the National Educational Association in Boston last week came be- 
fore the public in a form which must have made the author shud- 
der, In fact when I i 4 a note to him asking for the correc- 
tion of certain lines which I knew must be wrong he replied that 
the lines as printed were so mangled and mutilated that he hardly 
recognized them. He had therefore sent a corrected version to 
The Evening Transcript ; but, by one of those perverse tricks of 
the impish little black t , even in that revised version “‘ thoughts 
unwearied ” was turned into “ thoughts and wearied.” The poem 
in its absolutely correct form reads as follows :— 
Teacher of teachers! Yours the task, 
Noblest that noble minds can ask, 
High un Aonia’s murmurous mount, 
To watch, to guard the sacred fount 
That feeds the streams below, 
To guide the hurrying flood that fills 
A thousand silvery rippling rills 
In ever-widening flow, 


Rich is the harvest from the fields 

That bounteous Nature kindly yields, 

But fairer growths enrich the soil 

Ploughed deep by thought's unwearied toil 
In Learning's broad domain. 

And where the leaves, the flowers, the fruits, 

Without your watering at the roots, 
To fill each branching vein? 


Welcome ! the Author’s firmest friends, 
Your voice, the surest Godspeed lends. 
Of you the growing mind demands 
The patient care, the guiding hands, 
Through all the mists of morn. 
And knowing well the future's need, 
Your prescient wisdom sows the seed 
: To flower in years unborn, 

In the first version printed in the newspapers, the poem was not 
be to the “teachers of teachers,” but to so:ne individual 
__ teacher of teachers,” “Aonia ” was turned into “Tonia,” and the 
— mount” became the “ marmorous mount.” The de- 
sire to destroy the plural seemed to be omnipresent, for the 

streams were cut down to a single “stream,” and “ fairer 

“fairer growth.” “Vain” was transformed into 
The “Author” was thrown into insignificance by the 
use of the small letter “a” instead of the capital, and “ Godspeed ” 
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became ‘God's deed.” But worst of all was the mutilation of the 
last line—to say nothing of the error by which the “and” at the 
beginning of the third line from the last was turned into “ you,”— 
for this last line, instead of reading “To flower in years unborn,”’ 
became “ To fire the years unborn.” 

No wonder Dr. Holmes wrote these words :—“ An expression of 
good-will to a visiting association, in the form of a rhymed im- 
promptu, is not likely to be the subject of severe criticism, If it 
answers its momentary purpose its author may be contented, But 
if, without his permission, without his revision, a distorted and dis- 
figured version of his lines is given to the public by a newspaper 
reporter, he has a right to feel aggrieved. Such was my feeling on 
reading the lines oer as mine in the papers of Friday morning. 
I have no remedy but to print a correct version of my ‘ Impromptu’ 
exactly as it was when read at the meeting of the Superintendents 
of Education. I hope that the papers for which I have often re- 
vised and corrected my manuscripts will, in justice to me, copy it 
as written. As a four de [ores written in blinding haste, on a 
sudden notice, immediately before delivery, it claims an apology, if 
it needs one.” 

Most pleasant indeed was the greeting which the genial Autocrat 
received from the teachers, A reception was given by the book 

ublishers of Boston and Dr, Holmes was the guest of honor. Mr, 
Henshaon of the firm of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. delivered the ad- 
dress of welcome, and then Dr. Holmes arose, Hetold in a pleasant, 
off-hand manner how the speech and m came into existence. 
Up to 10:30 that morning he had supposed the whole gathering 
would be informal for which nothing would be prepared. But 
when the elegantly printed, copper: plate invitation came to his 
door at that hour it necessitated some thinking on his part. Evi- 
dently he does not believe much in the ordinary run of impromptus, 
for he declared that he was inclined to think that a good many of 
them had cost many sleepless nights. But he certainly had not 
thought of writing this poem until that moment, three hours be- 
fore, when the invitation came to him, As he said in his humor- 
ous way, he rushed so fast in the work that when he got into his 
coach at 1:30 his hand was shaking and he was like a demented 
person ; and then he added in his own quaint manner as he took 
up the verses, “If I can read them I will, I hope I shall like them 
myself,” In his address he spoke also of the sympathy he had 
with instructors from the fact that he had been for 35 years a pro- 
fessor in Harvard College and two years before that a professor 
in Dartmouth and had enjoyed very much the relations he had 
with the students in both places, Many of those acquaintanceships 
had lasted until the present time, he added, and it was very pleasant 
now and then to have a bald-headed man come up to him and tell 
him he was one of his boys thirty or forty years ago, Dr. Holmes 
also spoke of his pleasure at _— in the examples at Wellesley 
and Cambridge Annex how the intellects of the fair sex matched 
with those of the sterner; and he alluded to the growth of sub- 
division in teaching, at which elaborated division he poked a little 
surface fun. 

At this meeting of school superintendents, the following officers 
were elected :—President, Dr. D, L. Kieble of Minnesota; Vice- 
President, Warren Easton of New Orleans; Secretary, F, Trend- 
ley of Youngstown, O. 

It will be remembered that sometime ago the women of Con- 
necticut raised $1000 to secure ‘a bust of Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe for the library of the Women’s Building at the World’s Fair. 
‘Mrs. Anne Whitney of Boston, whose statue of Lief Ericson on 
Commonwealth Avenue is so familiar, completed the bust several 
days ago and exhibited it to Mrs, Isabella Beecher Hooker and 
other friends, They pronounced it a beautiful portrait, showing a 
strong face with an expression of delicate humor about the mouth, 
a happy combination and one which is said to be characteristic of 
Mrs, Stowe. Ultimately the bust is to be placed in the Public Li- 
brary at Hartford. The fund was raised by the women of Connec- 
ticut from children and others who contributed ten, fifteen and 
twenty-five cents, 

The administrator’s sale of the paintings of the late J. Foxcroft 
Cole has been very successful. On the first day the average price 
was about $80 each and on the second day the average price rose 
to $137. The highest price was $700 paid by Mr. Henry ba 
for the “Coast of Normandy, Looking Towards Havre.’ This 

icture, it is said, goes to the Somerset Club. The Museum of 

ine Arts secured at private sale ‘“ The Normandy Pastoral” and 
the St. Botolph Club obtained “ The Hay Cart, Hampshire.” The 
total sum secured for the pictures was $18,128. 

Mr, Cutter, Librarian of the Boston Athenzum, has declined a 
reelection, and sails for Europe to recruit his health. William 
Coolidge Lane, Assistant Librarian of Harvard College, has been 
selected to take his place, and will begin his duties on April 1. 

The tribute which the Wardens and Vestry of Trinity Church 
paid to Phillips Brooks was heartfelt. On motion of the Hon. 
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Robert C. Winthrop, they unanimously passed a vote expressive of 
their grief, repeating what so many have said in praise of Dr. 
Brooks for his general work and adding, “ It is for us, however, as 
the wardens and vestry of Trinity Church to remember and honor 
him not so much as a bishop or as a philanthropist or as a power- 
ful and magnetic preacher, but as a faithful, devoted and beloved 
rector for Trinity Church.” They alluded also to the bequest of 
$2000 by Bishop Brooks for the completion of Trinity Church, and 
Spclased that that hope cannot fail of being at once fulfilled, mak- 
ing the grand building a noble monument to his memory. 

boston, Feb. 28, 1893. CHARLES E. L. WINGATE, 


Evert Van Muyden, the Etcher 


THE DUTCH GENIUS seems to be born to the management of 
acid and etching needle like the Hungarian to the fiddle. That 
peculiar ony of the bitten line that charms the eye, as the twang 
of the catgut does the ear, apart from all music or meaning, is sel- 
dom attained by one not of Dutch birth or blood. It is a national 
gift. Other countries produce “ painter-etchers” ; Holland alone 
produces etchers. Mr. Evert Van Muyden, whose works are at 
vege to be enjoyed at Keppel’s gallery, was. born near Rome 

ut comes of Dutch stock, His subjects are mostly from the 


Evert VAN MUYDEN 


neighborhood of Rome, and he seems to have made a special study 
of those magnificent bulls of the Campagna whose dewlaps and 
spreading horns have for ages been the admiration of artists. The 
goats and goat-herds, beggars and peasants have not been forgotten; 
and there is a picturesque study of the marble quarries at Carrara, 
with a team of his favorite oxen hauling forth a huge block, Every- 
thing that is curious or grand in the animal creation seems to ap- 

to Mr. Van Mu dia; his tigers will almost compare with 
those of Delacroix or arye ; and he has sketches of dogs, horses, 
monkeys and cats, each kind as good as though he had never done 
anything else. Of the studies for his etchings many are pen-draw- 
ings, and, in some cases, the same motive is again repeated as a 
water-color, showing how seriously he takes the art of etching, 
which to most of its modern practitioners is merely an amusement, 
when it is not a resource for “ pot-boiling.” The large plate of 
“ Royal Bengal Tigers,” which won a medal at the Paris Exposi- 
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tion of 1889, and which we reproduce in reduced fac-simile, is the 
final result of a whole series of studies and variations shown in the 
present exhibition. There is a water-color of the composition ag it 
stands; a pen-drawing of the lapping tiger alone, with ja back. 
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ground of reeds, and a hilly distance with tufts of palms; an etch- 
ing of the same with the head raised and the background of the 
pen-drawing slightly altered; another water-color, of the same 
tiger, with a background more like that of the present etching ; and 
a pencil sketch from which the sitting tiger has been drawn, though 
the action is different. 


ROYAL BENGAL TIGERS 


It is not surprising that, with so much preparation, there is Vey 
little experimental work left to be done by the etcher upon 
lates. He makes few false steps, and Mr. Keppel, in his in 
ing notice, assures us that, when he does, he prefers to dest 
plate rather than re-work it. Hence, there are none of 
“ states” which are the delight of the connoisseur and the 
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derment of the ordinary public. At the same time, there is very 
jittle of the fugue, the fancy, the caprice of an etcher like Buhot. 
Van Muyden takes his tigers, and goats, and monkeys upon his con- 
science, so to speak: he does not often play with his subject, or 
his technique, and only in a sober way. A satirical plate of an 
artist painting, and a crowd of monkeys watching his movements 
and trying to imitate his work, is the nearest approach to the fan- 
tastic in the exhibition. The attitudes and expressions of these 
yarious followers of the great man are extremely funny ; but the 
satire is rather Hogarthian in its bitterness. 

Van Muyden never confuses effects; and there are many little 
“tricks,” legitimate enough in their way, of which he does not seem 
to care to avail himself. The modern sense of beauty in confused 
detail struggling into order seems to be lacking to him. There is, 
nevertheless, no sameness about his work; he has delightful little 
pictures in a light grey, silvery tone, like some of the open-air at- 
tempts of old Dutch etchers, in which everything is done by-the 

le; others in which the etched work is covered down by a sin- 
gle strong tint in the printing, for the sake of some soft light to be 


got by wiping away the ink, as on the breast and neck of the sit- © 


ting tiger in the plate which we reproduce ; in still others the burr 
raised by the needle is made use of to gather a quantity of ink and 
furnish deep velvety blacks like that of the background to his por- 
trait. But these and other resources of the art are used with mod- 
eration and judgment, and the artist appears to owe nothing to 
those accidents that will occur, and which, to other etchers, are 
sometimes lucky. ‘ 

M. Octave Uzanne, editor ‘of Ze Livre and L’ Art et l']dée, has 
written a biographical sketch of Van Muyden, which Mr. Keppel 
ublishes in his catalogue. From this we learn that Evert Van 
Sapien, born at Albano, near Rome, in 1853, comes from a Dutch 
family that has lived in Switzerland since 1824. His youth was 
passed among artists, friends of his father, who is a well-known 
painter ; and he developed early in life a love for rendering in rude 
sketches everything that presented itself to his observation. His 
first master in drawing was his father, and later in Paris he studied 
under Géréme. Between the ages of twenty-six and thirty-one he 
lived in Rome. “From 1885 to 1892,” says M. Uzanne, “this 
masterly etcher has produced no less than 244 plates, of unequal 
merit no doubt, but among them many that will ‘suffice to render 
his name famous and which are worthy to be placed in the collec- 
tions, both public and private, of the two continents.” 

Mr. Frederick Keppel, by whose permission we reproduce sev- 
eral examples of Van Muyden this week, has printed an interest- 
ing pamphlet on the painter-etcher and his work. -In it he says :— 

* We may guess by Van Muyden’s portrait what manner of man 
he is. The likeness is a faithful one, and it shows us a studious, 
quiet and contented man, modest in his estimate of his own powers 
and very unlike the regulation type of the Paris ‘rapin." The 
witty Parisians have a nickname for everything, and very pungent 
pss ggann come in and go out from year to year; but the 

rapin continues to describe the tribe of alleged ‘artists’ 
whose — is loudly advertised by the wild eye, the long and 
untidy hair, and the general eccentricity of their attire. These 
gentry are very voluble and often even eloquent talkers, but their 
herves are generally in such a condition of tension and exaltation 
that it is a wonder they live and retain their faculties even for as 
long as they do. 

“The rapin has been introduced for hod. te of contrast with 
Evert Van Muyden. It is in part the difference between the placid, 
serious man who smokes an honest pipe (as Carlyle and as Tenny- 
son did) and the high-strung creature who keeps himself up on 

tes, absinthe and black coffee. Our artist does not spend 
hours daily and nightly at the Chat Noir, the Moulin Rouge, 
similar nocturnal resorts where rapins most do congregate ; but 

he is often to be seen in the quiet early mornings at the Jardin des 
Plantes or the Jardin d’Acclimatation absorbed in sketching or else 
in pene me the fierce carnivora behind the bars, as they skulk 
from end to end of their prison or as they lie down with a far-away 
glare in their baleful eyes. He haseven found out that these morose 
creatures soon learn to become attached to anyone who brings them 
ahandful of fresh grass as a sort of salad to their daily meal of 


h.” 
Collectors of Van Muyden’s etchings will be “veegar to know that 
when his plate is finished, he prints a small edition of proofs with 
care. “One of these,” says Mr. Keppel, “is always re- 

Served for the Art Museum of Geneva, which is making a system- 
atic ion of his works. Other proofs are ‘reserved for ‘mes 
@mateurs '—as he calls his private patrons in Europe; and what 
remain are placed in the hands of his publishers. But his facility of 
Production is so that instead of exploiting the same plate year 
after year, he prefers to limit the number of proofs of each to about 


twenty-five, and when his limit is reached he destroys his plate and 
makes a new one of some other subject. This, from the connois- 
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seur’s point of view, is a refreshing system at a time when the Lon- 
don Printsellers’ Association will stamp and guarantee three, four 
or five hundred ‘artist’s proofs’ of a plate, and when the distin- 
guished architectural etcher, Haig, will sign and publish as many 
artist's proofs of one of his.” * * * 

“ There exist in the cabinets of a few tasteful and wealthy book- 
lovers certain volumes whose value Van Muyden has increased a 
hundredfold by the numerous illustrations which he has sketched 
with the pen, India-ink or aquarelle on the broad margins of the 
pages, and he has done it with a fertility of invention, a refinement 
and a delicacy that would delight the fastidious soul of a member 
of the Grolier Club—or any other ‘soul’ that takes delight in what 
is beautiful, artistic and rare. Each one of these volumes is unique. 
The artist never illustrates more than one of a kind; and when we 
consider that the failure of even one such illustration, among fifty 
or more, would ruin the whole volume (remembering that these 
illustrations are not drawn on blank sheets of paper, but upon the 
blank margin of the printed page itself) we have a supreme illus- 
tration of Van Muyden’s sureness of hand.” 

Van Muyden is a versatile artist, being not only an etcher, but a 
painter in oil and water-colors, and also something of a sculptor. 





The Authors’ Decennial Dinner 


THE AUTHORS CLUB celebrated the tenth anniversary of its 
foundation by dining at the St. Denis Hotel last Tuesday evening, 
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House IN WHICH THE AUTHORS CLUB WAS ORGANIZED 
No, 103 East 15TH STREET 


Feb, 28. The Authors have no President, but only a Chairman ; 
and Dr. Edward Eggleston, who holds that office this year, occu- 
ied the chief seat at the main table. With him were Mr. Joos 
efferson, George W. Cable, Col. Richard Malcolm Johnson, Par! 
Goodwin (to whom Mr, Stedman had resigned his seat), Richard 
Watson Gilder, Richard Henry Stoddard, Brander Matthews, Noah 
Brooks and Charles de Kay. At the other tables were seated 
the following-named members of the club Ge 0 ova Beers, 
Marcus Benjamin, William Henry Bishop, James Thompson Bixby, 
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Alexander Black, Richard a Bowker, Hjalmar Hjorth Boye- 
sen, Clarence Clough Buel, William Carey, Andrew Carnegie, John 
D. Champlin, William Conant Church, Titus Munson Coan, George 
H. Ellwanger, William Hamilton Gibson, Arthur Sherburne Hardy, 
Ripley Hitchcock, William Dean Howells, Robert U. Johnson, 
Rossiter Johnson, David Bennett King, Leonard Kip, George Par- 
sons Lathrop, Walter Learned, Charlton T. Lewis, Jonas Marsh 
Libbey, William H. McElroy, Henry Marquand, Albert Mathews, 
James Herbert Morse, Charles Ledyard Norton, Bernard F. O’Con- 
nor, Duffield Osborne, Thomas Nelson Page, George E. Pond, Hor- 
ace Porter, David L. Proudfit, George Lansing Raymond, Frank 
Dempster Sherman, F. Hopkinson Smith, Richmond Mayo-Smith, 
Alfred Butler Starey, Arthur Stedman, Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
Charles A. Stoddard, Francis Hovey Stoddard, Daniel G. Thomp- 
son, John C. Van Dyke, Charles Henry Webb, John S. White and 
Francis Howard Williams. 

Calling the meeting to order at nine o'clock, Dr. Eggleston 
said :—“ I am urged to set the talking going, though it seems to me 
the talking has been going on quite a while; but we Americans 
cannot possibly get on without speeches. We are like the ancient 
Hebrews at the Passover; they always ate their meat with bitter 
herbs. This club has changed the face of literature in the world 
of the metropolis. Ten years ago we scarcely knew where we 
were, We were segregated—separated, as it were. I do not know 
just who set the ball going. I know that Mr. Gilder asked us to 

is house. I am not sure but that the real work was set going by 
Charles De Kay. I draughted the constitution; he copied it and 
tried to better my English.” 

Dr. Eggleston paid some compliments to magazine editors and 
their capacity for removing the best things from a contribution. 
Then he told how he had sent a dialect poem to The Atlantic 
Monthly, and had it returned by Mr, Howells, with the criticism 
that it did not amount to much. If that poem had been accepted, 
he thought it might have rendered the careers of Will Carleton and 
James Whitcomb Riley altogether unnecessary. In closing, the 
s r said that the Authors Club had lent dignity to the profes- 
sion of letters; it had won respect for those engaged in the pursuit 
of letters, and had raised American literature to a higher level than 
ever attained before. 

Dr. Eggleston then proposed the single toast of the evening, 
“The Authors Club,” and called upon Richard Henry Stoddard, 
who is the only honorary member resident in New York, to respond. 
Mr. Stoddard, on rising, received a hearty greeting. Apologizing 
for the lack of time for preparation, he read the following poem :— 
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Meetings like this, dear comrades of the pen, 
Though new with us, are old as lettered men; 
They carry us back, three hundred years at least, 
To the time of gentle Will and rare old Ben. 


Who at the Mermaid Tavern loved to sit 
Retween the parts they filled, the plays they writ, 
And while they set the table in a roar, 

Indulged in combats of good-natured wit! 


Nay, further teach ; for many a learned tome 
Recounts how, in the palmy days of Rome, 
Mecenas, Horace, drained the cups of wine, 
And sometimes Virgil from his rustic home! 


The poet in the days of good Queen Anne, 
Whatever he was not, was a thirsty man, 
Frequenting coffee-houses, Button’s, Will's, 

Where canes were wont to end what tongues began! 


pene in Boswell’s pages shall we see, 
residing at the Mitre, drinking tea; 
But was it tea he drank there? I forget; 
Hardly, I think, so disputatious he! 


Authors have changed since those old-fashioned days, 
And grown more reputable in their ways; 

Good citizens, and better business men, 

Caring much more for cash, much less for praise! 


No craft more honored, brothers, now than ours; 
Nor like to be, if we but use our powers, 

Such as they are, for wise and gracious ends, 

More sharp than swords, more durable than towers. 


Men look to us for service; let us then 

Bestow the best we have, and are, on men; 

They have had enough of swords. Put up the Sword! 
The only rightful weapon is the Pen! 


The next speaker was Col. Johnston, who spoke wittily and well, 
but did not take up even the ten minutes allotted to each of the 
orators. The Sige greeny Marylander was followed by po Pligg 

is, who come from his’ Post Office at West Park, N. 


¥.. quaking knees to make his maiden speech, and illustrated 


\ 
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anew the well-known fact that the timidest speakers often make 
the greatest hits. His words were as follows :— 

“I do not know that I have anything very pertinent to say. You 
could hardly expect a countryman and a farmer—an old fruit. 
grower like myself up the Hudson—to have very much to say on 
an occasion like this. You have heard the story of the old dar 
who prayed for axarybony he could think of and then added: ‘Oh! 

ood Lord, bless de people in the uninhabited portions of dis earth,’ 
T com from the uninhabited portions of the earth. The snow has 
really made a desert of the upper Hudson region where I live. The 
only morning paper I have had for a long while has been the new. 
fallen sheet of snow, upon which the events of the night before 
were all recorded, if you had the eye to see them. But you will be 
very glad to know, I am sure, that the heart of nature is not frozen, 
notwithstanding the cold and the snow. Every night and morning 
I see the crows flying to and fro overhead, going to their feeding 
haunts and returning, and their voice is as cheery and reassuring 
as ever. As I heard somebody say, the crow never loses heart in 
its caws. Every morning they go toward Albany—whether to the 
Lem or not, I don’t know—-but they come back apparently 
well filled, 

“The tender, baby-like things do not freeze; the larger and stronger 
often do. One morning on my way to the Post Office during a 
snow-storm I was astonished to find the surface of the snow covered 
with little brown worms or caterpillars. They were moving very 
slowly, and the falling flakes did not appear to touch them. They 
appeared to be everywhere. An old farmer to whom I pointed 
them out said they snowed down. And it did look so. Country 
people, you know, are always declaring that strange things rain 
down, May be, I said, the country people are right, and the men 
of science wrong. So I set out to investigate the matter. I went 
down upon the river where there was a broad ‘expanse of snow, 
but no worm could I find. Then I went over a new field ploughed 
late in the fall, and no worms could I find there, but as soon as I 
struck grass lands there were the caterpillars. On my way to 
town, I saw them by the roadside 6 miles from home. I was much 
puzzled. I feared it was the forerunner of some terrible insect 
pees. Maybe it was the cholera microbe grown stout and getting 

imself hardened to our climate. At any rate, I gathered some of 
them up and sent them to Washington to Prof. Riley. He wrote 
back giving the name of the creature, and the name was longer 
than the worm. But the short and the long of it was, that it was 
a nocturnal moth related to the army worm, but its appearance 
under such circumstances was extraordinary. It had never been 
recorded before. A week or two later during another snow-storm 
the worms appeared again, not so numerous, but increased con- 
siderably in size. 

“A few years ago an item went the rounds of the papers that the 
ice harvest was being much injured by ice worms, I thought I had 
found the creature. No, the tender baby things of nature do not 
freeze after all, unless it be human babies. In splitting wood one 
afternoon my axe liberated a handfull of large fat grubs, but they 
were not frozen, though the log in which i were encaged was 
full of frost. They must have been subjected to several degrees 
below zero. You will be glad also to know that the peach buds 
are yet all right. It is not merely a low temperature that kills the 
peach buds—it is ax oe of temperature—a warm soil below and 
a cold wave above. This year the frost went into the ground early 
and went in deeply so that all movement of sap was stopped in the 
root. You will need to remember this, and when each of you gets 
a fruit farm and the snow falls 3 or 4 feet deep you will take your 
shovel and shovel it off from under the peach trees so as to let the 
frost in the ground, 

. “We keep warm in the country in winter by cutting our own 
wood, Thoreau, you know, says that where one cuts his own w 
he gets the heat out of it twice. When I have been struggling in- 
doors over a knotty problem all the forenoon, I find the best thing 
for me in the afternoon is to wrestle with a tough maple or hickory 
knot. With my steel wedge and ten-pound amen I am easily 
the match for any knot I can find. But over the knotty problems 
inside my victory is not so sure. Sometimes I think I check ‘em, 
but probably very often they are not even checked when | flatter 
myself they are riven asunder. How many problems each genera- 
tion thinks it has reduced to kindling es which the next genera- 
tion finds as tough and unmanageable as ever. I wish | co 
speak some helpful and stimulating word to you as literary men. 
ut I fear I cannot. Not long since, while in Boston, I listened to 
a discussion by a number of teachers and educators and artists, 
etc., of the art of being real. Many valuable and interesting things 
were said, especially as the question is related to school education. 
But the key-note of the art of being real was not struck. The = 
note of the art of we real, as I take it, in art, in literature, in li 
is to be yourself. And in this distracting age it is not so easy to be 
one’s self as it might seem. There are ten thousand agencies and 
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influences at work to make us something else. Our fathers call to 
their graves to be like them. Our teachers, our favorite 
call to us to be like them. A man must fight for his life. 
To the poet the air is full of the ghosts of the great poets which 
would enter into him and use him for their own purposes. I find 
it the hardest matter of all to get down to «| real self and speak 
from that, instead of from some assumed or fictitious self, or from 
what books or custom has done for me. We all share in the gen- 
eral ne of the age, but we must speak from something 
and more real than that. 

“ Then we live in an artificial world. The accumulations of mod- 
ern civilization are enormous. A world of great potency and depth 
overlies the world of reality, especially does it overlie the world of 
man’s moral and intellectual nature. ost of us live and move and 
have our being in that world and never dream but it is the world 
of God’s own creating. Occasionally.a man is strong enough to 
strike his roots down through it into real virgin soil. But when he 
does it, when a man like Whitman, or Tolstoi, or Millet strikes 
down into this rea! world, we cannot always stand him. 

“One of our poets lately said that every would gladly reach 
back and keep in touch with his uneducated nature if he could. It 
is safe to say that his only salvation lies in doing so, for it is what 
we are primarily as men, and not as scholars, or writers, that counts 
in the long run. But I am —— to preach, and when a man 

ins to preach it is time he stopped.” 

r. Burroughs was followed by Mr. Cable, who said, among 
other things :—‘ Southerners’ utterances to the contrary, I am— 
after being first of all an American citizen—a Southerner, but I 
reside in a Northern town ; moreover, a New-England town. And 
I can assure you that I came here, if not with the object, at least 
with the knowledge that I should find something to drink. Up in 
Northampton we have plenty to eat, but not enough to drink— 
that is, of the kind one finds here among congenial companions, 
you know. And this occasion brings me to a new apprecia- 
tion—I don’t say a wi od one—but an entirely reconstructed ap- 

reciation of what has been wittily called the Pentalogue. Doubt- 
less some of you have heard it: ‘Thou shalt not smoke. Thou 
shalt not drink. Thou shalt not play cards. Thou shalt not dance. 
Thou shalt not go to the theatre. On these five commandments 
me all the law and the prophets.’ 

“It is pleasant to be where one can speak for a moment in this 
rebellious spirit. Count me heart and soul with the Authors Club 
forever. I like to be in the company of men like these gathered 
here in this spirit of good fellowship, It is a good fellowship in 
the experience of inspiration. The day has come when men have 
laid down the pen and hushed the voice and ceased their efforts for 
divine inspiration, But the day has not yet come when men have 
ceased to feel it. The canon is not closed while honest men and 
true lovers of God’s truth, whether it be read on the leaves of the 
page or on the leaves of the forest, are ready to write for God’s 
whole people. So I wish this club God-speed, and may the expe- 
rience of everyone of us be such that we shall not need a defini- 
tion of inspiration, but we shall all feel the moving of God's truth 
saa us to speak in the lines of duty, that our solemn commis- 
sion to furnish daylight to God’s children may be fulfilled by every 
pen that is represented by a hand here to-night.” 

Mr. Jefferson followed Mr. Cable. His speech was as humorous 
as ~ characters he excels in playing. e give the larger part 

“You know how pee it is for any man to wander away from 
the legitimate paths of his profession. I fear I have been over im- 
pertinent ; I have even been rude enough to exhibit a picture ; im- 
— enough to write a book. I have become an author of one 

, and the authors have kindly admitted me and invited me to 

d. To-morrow night, or after to-morrow night, I pre- 
sume that the orators will invite me to ¢he¢r board. I am ashamed 
of my presumption, and it would serve me very right if I failed to- 
morrow night. That will teach me better, and I shall extend the 

of my operations no further, I assure you. But it is curious 

lere is one path in which the actor always wanders—he al- 
bm to be a land-owner. It is a curious thing that the actors 
of nd—and of course in the olden times, you must remember, 
we had none but English actors in this country—as soon as 

ty came here they wanted to own land, * * * 

lowing and emulating the example of my illustrious predeces- 
sors, became a farmer. * * * | was attracted by an advertisement, 
and I bought a farm in New Jersey. I went out first to examine the 
soil, I told the honest farmer who was about to sell me this place 

I thought the soil looked rather thin; there ‘wasa good deal 

gravel. He told me that the gravel was the finest thing for drain- 
age in the world. I told him I had heard that, but I had always 
Presumed that if the gravel was underneath it would answer the 
better. He said: ‘ Not at all; this soil is of that character 

mat it will drain both ways '—by what he termed, I think, cate- 
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illary attraction. I bought the farm, and set myself to work to 
crease the breadth of my shoulders, help my appetite, and so forth, 
I even went so far as to emulate the example set by Mr. Bur- 
roughs, and split the wood. I did not su at that. Of course, 
as Mr. Burroughs wisely remarks, heat comes at both ends; it 
comes when you split the wood and again when you burn it. But, 
as I only lived at my farm during the summer time, it was quite un- 
necessary in New Jersey to split wood in July, and my farming oper- 
ations were not successful. We bought an immense quantity of 
chickens, and they all turned out to be roosters, But I resolved— 
I presume as William Nye says, about the farm—to carry it on; I 
would carry on that farm as long as my wife's money lasted. ¥ 
“The great mishap was when my Alderney bull got into the 
greenhouse. There was nothing to stop him but the cactus. He 
tossed the flower-pots right and left. Talk about the flowers that 
bloom in the spring—why, I never saw such a wreck, and I am 
fully convinced that there is nothing that will stop a thorough- 
bred bull but a full-blooded South American cactus, I went 
down to look at the ruins and the devastation that this animal had 


_made, and I found him quietly eating black Hamburg ere. I 
or Alder- 


don’t know anything finer than black Hamburg grapes 

ney bulls. A friend of mine who was chaffing me for my farmi 
roclivities, said: ‘I see you've got in some confusion here. It 
ooks to me from seeing that gentleman there—that stranger in the 

greenhouse—that you're trying to raise early bulls under glass, 

Mr. Parke Godwin, who followed Mr. lellereon, said :— 

“I am very proud to see so wer | members of you society, It 
takes me back to the early days of literature in New York, when 
the eminent men-of-letters were few in number. There was the 
brisk and burly Cooper, who looked more like a sea-captain than 
an author; the modest and genial Irving, who always had a twinkle 
in his eye and a lisp in his ton pane: seemed to surround him- 
felf with an atmosphere of coldness, but when you had succeeded 
in penetrating this reserve you found him to be one of the most de- 
lightful and lovable of men. There was one whom I did not know 
—I mean Hawthorne,—himself so modest and shy that nobody 
else knew him except the editors of one or two magazines and his 
own family.” 

Mr. Godwin mentioned Halleck and Bryant as authors of the 
older times whom he knew, and dwelt on some reminiscences of 
those earlier days in the history of American literature. Ending his 
remarks he said :—"I hope that as the old generation of authors 
pass away the new generation coming forward to take their places 
will be worthy of their predecessors. I speak to you as an old man 
who is passing away, but I know that as the decay of nature is 
renewed by every springtime, so the greatness of our authors will 
be renewed by the new generation.” 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie was the next speaker, His remarks were 
brief. He said that he could claim no part worth mentioning in 
the great circle of authorship. He saw nothing in life worthy to 
be compared with those men who wrote in books the things which 
taught the masses of the people “whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honest, whatsover things are of good repute.” He 
declared himself wholly unable to attempt the réle of entertainer 
before those teachers at whose feet he had himself sat, and declined 
to trespass further on their hospitality, except to express his thanks 
for the honorable association in their membership, and on this oc- 
casion of their pgs en 

It was late when Edmund Clarence Stedman rose to speak, but 
it was an affectionate greeting which he received from his friends, 
As usual, Mr, Stedman’s thoughts were fresh and entertaining, and 
his expression of them was in his happiest vein. He closed by 
congratulating the club upon its existence of ten years, and its promis- 
ing future after an infancy which seemed to indicate early dissolution. 

Speeches were made at a late hour by Gen, Horace Porter, 
Thomas Nelson Page, William H. McElroy, age Cary Eggles” 
ton and F. Hopkinson Smith, and it was not till after midnight 
that the festivities came to an end. 

Since the last catalogue of the Authors was printed, the mem- 
bers of the Club have pay seventy works, a few of which, 
however, were announced in the list given therein. 

The fullest report of the Decennial Dinner was given in Wednes- 
day's Tribune. 


’ 





“Mr. JOHN S. KENNEDY of New York,” says The Pall Mall Ga- 
sette, “ has raised an action in the Court of Sessions at Edinbu 
to recover from poe yn Stillie, bookseller, the price paid by 
for the historical and Burns and Scott manuscripts, which, after be- 


ing on view for two years in the Lenox Library, New York, were 


declared the other day by the British Museum authorities to be all, 
with one exception, forgeries. Mr. Stillie will be able to plead 

faith, as all who know him are prepared to testify, The worst is 
that he himself can recover nothing, since the manuscripts were 
sold as papers which the vendor * 


been told’ were valuable.” 
























































Mr. Jefferson's “ Discourse on the Drama” 


SOME TWO OR THREE years ago the ladies of the Summer Rest 
Society made an effort to induce Mr. ny a apeye to deliver a 
lecture on the drama in this city, for the benefit of that deserving 
cause; but the py ag xa comedian pleaded stage-fright, or 
something of the sort: he had often been asked to lecture, but had 
never been able to persuade himself that he had anything to say 
that would justify him in bidding the public come and hear him 
say it. The success of his Autobiography—one of the most de- 
a books of its kind written in this century—must have con- 

him that the public disagreed with him as to the value of his 
obiter dicta ; for on the 27th of last April he boldly addressed the 
ety and undergraduates of Yale College on the very theme on 
which he could not be tempted to talk to a metropolitan audience 
—the subject of one of the most interesting chapters in his book. As 
there has been no more finished artist on the American stage 
within the memory of living playgoers, so there has been none 
whose ripened views on the art of acting are worthier of considera- 
tion by members of his own profession ; and as Mr. Jefferson is not 
only a perfect player and an <r painter, but a writer of 
natural gifts and an elocutionist of the rarest skill, even the pro- 
fessors and ball-players of Connecticut’s ancient university were 
captivated by his delivery of the address. The 7rzbune of the fol- 
lowing day contained a report of the affair, which would have been 
complete and accurate but for the omission of thirty or forty lines 
of the rhyming reply to Ignatius Donnelly’s plea for the Baconian 
authorship of Shakespeare, and the incorrect printing of several 
others. he errors and omissions in this report were, however, 
rectified by the peeeee of the verses in full, as revised by Mr. 
Jefferson himself, in 7e Critic of the following week (May 7, 1892). 

Having tried the experiment of = audience as an original 
speaker, and succeeded to admiration, Mr. Jefferson was quite pre- 
pared to give a favorable answer when asked by Mrs, Cleveland to 
repeat his ‘‘ Discourse on the Drama” in New York, for the benefit 
of the Kindergarten Association, of which she is the First Vice- 
President. The appointed time was Wednesday evening last, March 
1; and the announcement of the event, rendered still more inter- 
esting by the promise of the Hon. Carl Schurz to introduce the 
oe er, had the effect of drawing a full house to Carnegie Music 

all. Nor was anyone disappointed, As the veteran actor, per- 
sonating not the graceless but graceful Rip, the blustering Bob 
Acres, nor the pedantic Dr, Pangloss,—the characters in which we 
are most used to seeing him,—but simply his own inimitable self, 
lightly laid down the law of his art, illustrating his rules and maxims 
with anecdotes that not only drove them home, but entertained 
while they illuminated, one felt that the lecture-room had lost at 
least as much as the stage had gained by the lecturer’s devotion to 
the player’s life. A more appreciative audience, too, it would have 
been hard to get together. Not a point, whether didactic or amus- 
ing, failed of its effect. And as for the reading of the grave-diggers’ 
scene from “ Hamlet,” in which Mr. Jefferson and the late W. I. 
Florence made so great a hit at Wallack’s Farewell Benefit at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, five years or so ago, it was one of the 
most delicious bits of acting that has ever proved “ Rip’s” pre- 
éminence in his profession. In it he may be said to have made his 
first appearance as a naguaen for to help the illusion he recited 
Hamlet's lines as well as those of the digger. 

The recitation of the pores Bacon-Shakespeare verses was only 
a further illustration of his singular versatility. The lines read 
amusingly enough, but gain a thousand-fold when delivered by the 
author, whose elocution would give point even to a verse that 
lacked it. One of the best things in the “ Reply” is this, following 
a lel drawn between the characters of Shiheeneaen who, as a 

, is said to have stolen a deer, and of Bacon, who, as a judge, is 
known to have accepted bribes :— 
If Shakespeare was so poor a piece of stuff, 
How is it Bacon maneia him enough 
To throw these valued treasures at his feet 
And not so much as ask for a receipt ? 
Such confidence is almost a monstrosity, 
And speaks of unexampled generosity. 
Oh! liberal Francis, tell us why we find 
Pope calling thee the ‘‘ meanest of mankind.” 

The piece winds up with these two witty couplets :— 

It surely is—‘' whoe’er the cap may fit””— 
Conceded that these wondrous plays were writ; 
So if my Shakespeare’s not the very same, 

It must have been another of that name. 

As Mr. William Winter declared, last April, in concluding his 
comment on the first delivery of this lecture, including the reading 
of these verses, “No actor ever gave a more decisive proof than 
Mr. Jefferson himself has this night afforded of the power that 
genius derives from the command of the resources of art.” 
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Mr. Jefferson probably felt more at ease than he would have felt, 


had he not made a speech at the decennial dinner of the Authors 
Club, the night before. Yet even so, he said that he suffered from 
stage-fright—in fact, that he had never been free from it. 

Mr. Schurz’s introduction was a most felicitous one ; and appro- 
priately included a hearty commendation of the Kindergarten cause, 
After the lecture Mr. R. W. Gilder, President of the Kindergarten 
Association, said that Mr. Jefferson, who had appeared in many a 
lovable réle, had now come forward in a new and still more at- 
tractive one—that of himself, the orator; and a multitudinous 
“ Aye!” was given in answer to his request that the audience 
should vote as to whether the impersonation was a success. 

On Friday evening of this week Mr, Jefferson was to repeat last 
Wednesday’s lecture and reading in the ball-room of the Castleton 
Hotel, S. I., for the benefit of the Arthur Winter Memorial Library, 


The Fine Arts 
The Loan Exhibition at the Fine Arts Building 
(THIRD NorTIcE) 

OF THE FOUR or five tapestries only one is worthy of much at- 
tention, but that is a beautiful piece of sixteenth (or, possibly, early 
seventeenth)-century Flemish work. It is very Italian in feeling, 
In the centre the Madonna is enthroned, with the child, under a 
rich Renaissance canopy with carved and painted columns, Of 
two emblematical figures to right and left, one sheathes a sword, the 
other proffers to the child a cup and a bunch of grapes. There are 
two groups of singers and musicians at a little distance, and beyond 
them rises a hilly and wooded landscape with farms and castles, 
This very beautiful piece hafigs in the Chinese room; and, since 
we are back there, let us say that the most artistic of its contents of 
Chinese origin are in the case of objects of the “ green” decorated 
porcelain, to which we have already referred. Their coloration of 
yellow, green and dull manganese purple is not very attractive, if 
compared with the splendid colors of the pieces in the largest of 
the cases, or with the delicate over-glaze decoration of the pretty 
eighteenth-century vases in the case marked-H; but for spirited 
design, a certain union of beauty and character in the forms very 
rare in Chinese art, and for exquisite modelling of the parts in re- 
lief, there is nothing in the collection that approaches them, The 
curious little dragons that form the handles to the sacrificial vases 
(for many of these objects were intended for use in ceremonial ob- 
servances) have as much the appearance of life as the best of the 
Barye bronzes, and justify the enthusiasm that De Goncourt pro- 
fesses for all of their race. The nearest approach in artistic merit 
is made by the two collections of blue and white at opposite ends 
of the room; but the most valuable of these pieces, a large blue 
“ hawthorn” jar, owes its fame among collectors to the softness 
and depth of its color and the brilliancy of its glaze. 

We have barely mentioned the most important of the modern 
paintings—the ‘Lion Hunt,” by Delacroix—because, being “ pro- 
tected” by glass, it is difficult to give a proper account of it. The 
two examples of Rousseau, “ The Charcoal-Burner’s Hut” and the 
“ Carrefour de la Reine Blanche,” are also covered with glass, and, 
as all three are rather dark pictures, the reflections of passing visit- 
ors are more often to be seen than the paintings themselves. Com- 
mittees should refuse to accept paintings that may not be exhibited 
without glass. There is, really, very little danger of their sufferin 
the slightest injury in a hall lit by electric fi hts, dry and well- 
ventilated. This “ Lion Hunt” was painted in 1858. In the centre 
of the composition an Arab who has been unhorsed gains a mo- 
ment’s respite by thrusting forward his cloak, which the enraged 
animal tears to pieces, Meanwhile, two mounted Arabs have gal- 
loped up and wheeled around, one armed with a lance, the other with 
a sword, and promise to engage the lion’s attention. The lioness, 
peso Bo the rescue, is herself attacked by another party of horse- 
men. We do not know that lion hunts are ever really carried on in this 
manner, but Delacroix, having been in Morocco, should be a better 
authority than Rubens or Rembrandt, and his picture is, in any 
case, full of life, and motion, and color. It is one of several paint- 
ings by theartist of the same subject. A small and early, but none 
the less good, example is the Don Quixote which is hung in the 
opposite corner of the gallery. It was painted in 1825, and may be 
said to be the only satisfactory image of the crack-brained knight 
that has ever been put on canvas. The Don, his head bound with 
a towel, has been making a white night of it in his library. The 
floor and table are littered with books of chivalry, and he has the 
air of a man distracted and jaded after a debauch of the imagina- 
tion. The dawn is beginning to show through the window, and his 
servants and friends have just burst in the door and are dismayed 
by the condition in which they find him. A picture of a “ Horse 
Attacked by a Panther” is one of the many small paintings done by 
Delacroix to keep his hand in practice, but it has qualities that 
painters, at least, understand and admire. There must now bea 
sufficient number of Delacroix’s pictures in the country to make, if — 
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were all brought together, an instructive special display. 
Wes another et ee is undertaken, the Fine Arts Asso- 
ciation, which has been so successful in securing examples of the 
eighteenth-century school, will, we rt try to make as 
good a show of works by this great painter o: the present cent- 


wh dmirers of the antique fans are not a little puzzled by the cata- 

. A fan with figures in Spanish costumes of about 1830, in 

ille enlivened with red, is set down as of the reign of Louis XV. 

a small horn fan decorated with flowers is catalogued as 
“Louis XVI; pastoral scene, possibly French.” Another coliec- 
tion of fans and antique laces in a rococo cabinet is not catalogued, 
which is ibly just as well. Still one can admire a beautiful 
fan even if the date assigned it is uncertain; and the fans at this 
exhibition are nothing if not beautiful. 

We have left the few words that we have to say about Mr. 
French’s colossal statue of the Republic to the last. The attitude 
is noble and imposing, and the asrengenine of the drapery in front 
is admirably varied without loss of breadth. But the sculptor 
seems to have been very sparing of invention at the back of his 
figure. The few long folds of the mantle are without dignity be- 
cause without character. This is to be regretted since, at Chicago, 
the figure will be seen as much from the back as from the front. 
To have clothed it in a sleeved tunic, without the mantle, would 
have answered in all respects as well, ahd better as regards the 
rear view. It is, however, a notable work, one of the few things 
done for the Fair which have real artistic merit, and which will de- 
serve to remain as monuments of the occasion when the great show 
will be a thing of the past. 





The Women’s Art Club. 


THE EXHIBITION of the Women’s Art Club at Lanthier’s gal- 
a is even better than that of last year. It was a good idea to 
call upon the dealers to lend works by foreign artists, but, without 
making any concession to patriotism, we may say that the exhibi- 
tion would still be a very interesting one if all such contributions 
were withdrawn. One of the most ambitious, and also one of the 
most successful pictures, is Edith Mitchill’s ‘‘ Noon”—an interior of 
a barn or granary with several figures resting—some in the sun- 
light that enters through a wide doorway; others in the shade. 
Everything is well studied in this picture, and the light, reflected from 
all quarters into the darkest corners, is rendered with a rare fidelity 
to Nature, A somewhat similar problem has been attempted by A. 
L, Gregory in “A Quiet Corner.” The light, in this case, is sifted 
through the foliage of a garden before entering, through a narrow 
window, the white-washed interior, in which a Negro woman is 
seated near her fire. The effect of the greenish light upon her dark 
features is well given, but, in general, we feel it too much as color 
and not enough as light. Rosalie F. Gill's life-size and full-length 
portrait group, “ The Orchid’; Julia T, Eidlitz’s “ Girl in White” 
(pastel); Wilhelmina D, Hawley’s “ Jacob and Kietrina,” convers- 
ing at a window; and Clara W. Lathrop’s “Study of a Head” (pas- 
tel) would make a creditable appearance in any collection of Amer- 
ican ae. Clara T, McChesney’s “ Mother and Child” was 
one of the best things in the late exhibition of the Water-Color 
Club, Landscape is well represented by Ida C. Haskell, “‘ The 
River Maas”; M. Homans, “A Holland Dyke”; and Ellen J. 
Stone, “A Cloudy Day, Southampton.” Many of the artists attempt 

impressionistic way of doing things, with good results as to 
light and color; the boldest is the painter of “ Noon,” in a sketch 
called “ Steam” ; but to make a real success in this way, requires 
a facility in drawing and modelling which most of these bold exper- 
imenters, we venture to predict, will hesitate to sacrifice to any- 
thing else when once they have acquired it. In still-life and 
“painting there are charming studies of “ Morning-glories ” 
and “Double Poppies ” by Emma B. Thayer, and some excellent 
works by Amy Cross, Esther L. Coffin and E. M. Scott. 


“ Twelfth Night” at Daly's 


ALTHOUGH MR. DALY has expended much labor and money 

" his elaborate revival of Shakespeare’s delightful comedy of 
“Twelfth Night,” and is entitled on that account to credit and 
de, it must be confessed that the result is disappointing, in- 

as the general richness of the setting excites expectations 

with Xe to the acting which, unfortunately, are not always real- 
prin ¢ eye of the spectator is pleased continually by a series 


of artistic taste and profuse liberality in the matter of scenery, ac- 
and costume, but the intel igence is unsatisfied and the 

rs of the poet is forced to the conviction that more thought has 
had taken of the spectacle than of the play. If this representation 
been offered at a minor theatre by a mai of smaller ex- 
Petience, capacity and accomplishment, it would have been worthy 
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g and attractive stage pictures, and by many evidences. 
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of hearty commendation as an effort in the right direction, but Mr. 
Daly has earned the right to be bg by the highest standards, 
and his best friends will scarcely be bold enough to assert that he 
has approached that of Mr. Henry Irving, not to speak of others 
that have been set in this city. 

It may be admitted at once, and readily, that in mere sumptuous- 
ness of decoration he has done all that could be expected reasonably 
of any manager. There can be no question of the costliness of his 
preparation or of the skill with which he availed himself, as a rule, 
of modern theatrical resources, It is true that his system of light- 
ing is deficient, that he has turned night into day and day into 
night, that the sky illumination in the opening set is an impossible 
phenomenon, that his costumes belong to no one place or period and 
that his architecture is curious in more respects than one; but it would 
be unfair to insist too strongly upon such lesser points of detail as 
these, considering the fanciful nature of the work—which affords 
plausible excuse for license—and the fact remains that such sets as 
the interior of Orsino’s palace, with its array of courtiers and mu- 
sicians, the hall of Olivia’s house and the garden scene are beauti- 


ful and striking, while the costumes are extremely brilliant and 


icturesque—sometimes, indeed, a little too brilliant as in the case, for 
instance, of Viola just fresh from shipwreck. In all these spectacular 
features of the entertainment there is much to praise and little to 
complain of, while the incidental music, all of which by the way 
does not belong to “ Twelfth Night,” is very sweetly and taste- 
fully rendered, although occasionally in too slow time, But in the 
most vital part of the representation, the acting, this high level 
of excellence is not maintained. Correct as most of it is in 
form and detail it is sadly devoid of spirit or imagination, Miss 
Ada Rehan, when in her proper element, which is one of archness, 
or frolic or pretty petulance, is a most charming actress who need 
fear no rival; but in characters whose very essence is romantic, 
poetic and sentimental she is misplaced, Her defects are those 
of temperament, not of intelligence. Her delivery of verse is 
monotonous and unsympathetic, and her style of acting lacks the 
delicacy, refinement and grace necessarily ssettintat with the 
heroines of poetry and imagination. In interpreting them she is 
compelled to restrain her own natural vivacity, which is her most 
potent weapon, and to substitute for it a colorless demeanor which 
is necessarily ineffective, and often dull. Her Viola, compared 
with the senlerubhons of such artists as Modjeska, Ellen Terry or 
Adelaide Neilson, was curiously insincere and unimaginative, except 
in those passages which gave something like free play to the merry 
mood in which she excels. She did not fail absolutely, of course— 
her experience as an actress and her natural charm as a woman 
prevented such a catastrophe as that—but most assuredly she fell 
very far short of success, 
he most satisfactory performance was the Malvolio of Mr, 
George Clarke, which, although without the inspiration and dis- 
tinction of Mr. Irving’s masterful impersonation, was a humorous, 
consistent and exceedingly well-executed sketch. Mr, Lewis's Sir 
Toby was quaint and funny, but lacked breadth, vigor and unction, 
and the carousal scenes passed very tamely. The Olivia of Miss 
Prince was an uncommonly meritorious bit of work, admirable in 
dignity and grace, and especially notable for good elocution. Of 
Maria's spontaneous and infectious humor Miss Catharine Lewis 
suggested little. The only other part deserving a word of special 
mention was the Orsino of Creston Clarke, Doubtless the general 
representation will improve with rehearsal, but the future of it will 
depend chiefly upon the scenery and the music. 


“The Basoche” 


“ THE BASOCHE” is a genuine opera-comique, according to the 
French definition—one in which the denouement is happy and the 
dialogue spoken. The book is a tolerably good comedy, which has 
suffered the usual weakening in the course of adaptation, In the 
original the second act deals with matters which are not generally 
accepted here as subjects for general conversation. The adapter 
has tried to smooth over the objectionable poneagiee, and has only 
partly succeeded. However, the story is interesting, and there are 
some amusing situations. The music, by André Messager, is very 
pretty, efl and original. It is far and away above the great 
mass of operetta rubbish unloaded on the local public by the so- 
called “star” organizations. It is not of the kind that most hearers 
will remember and whistle after a first hearing, but punees that is 
something to be thankful for. The performance of the work on 
the first night was so weak that there is no hope for its continued 

opularity without great improvements in tne work of the company. 

or some unknown reason some of them were wofully unfamiliar 
with the dialogue, It is time that this sort of thing was ended in 
New York. hether this public is prepared to accept o 
comique or not is, of course, a question, The annals of the local 
stage do not glisten with successes in this field, for New Yorkers 
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have never seemed to be so fond of opera comique as of operetta 
and opera-bouffe. 


The Lounger 


IT 1S SAID that everything comes to America, sooner or later, 
and now something has come sooner than I, for one, expected. 
This is the manuscript of the ‘‘ Poems by Two Brothers” (Charles 
and Alfred Tennyson), for which Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. have 
just paid $2100, 1 say that the MS. has come, but I don’t mean 

recisely that’: it will come very soon, however, as the purchasers 
ve just closed their negotiations by cable. America is to be con- 
gratulated ; and it is to be hoped that the newly acquired treasure 
will find its way before long to the Lenox or Astor Library. If 
New Yorkers have any pride or public spirit, they will see that it 
is kept here, and not sent to 
George W. Childs’s famous collection of autographs. “ff 

THIS MOST INTERESTING manuscript consists of a volume of 76 
leaves, gag 4 bound in brown sheepskin but taken to pieces to 
print from, The inside of the boards of the volume is covered 
with writing. Five poems in continuation of the volume have been 
inserted, with a leaf of corrections, in all, 12 leaves, with rough pen- 
sketches at the back of three of them. The introductory poem, 
“’Tis sweet to lead from stage to stage,” is written on two leaves. 
A letter, without date, filling four closely-written pages, contains a 
list of 100 poems in the MS. volume designed to form the printed 
volume, and some remarks on the amount to be paid for the copy- 
right. One leaf is given to the Introduction, dated March, 1827. 
A letter, without date, objecting to the initials C, & A. T. being 
put at the end of the Introduction, has a list of errata on the re- 
verse. 


“ POEMS BY TWO BROTHERS” was printed upwards of 65 years 
ago (March, 1827), and as no portion of the volume has been re- 
rinted, it is known only by name, or through the bibliographies. 
Toten the fact that neither of the two authors ever acknowledged 
his share in the authorship, it has hitherto only been possible to 
ess at the writer of each piece from resemblances in later writ- 
ings. Since it passed into the possession of Messrs, Macmillan & 
Bowes of Cambridge, England, since the Laureate’s death, they 
have determined in all but a few cases, they think, the poems that 
were written by each brother; there being 56 in the handwriting of 
Charles Tennyson, 5: in that of Alfred, and 6 which they have been 
unable to assign to either. Ten poems in the MS, have not been 
printed ; 4 of these were in the original list sent to the printer, but 
afterwards crossed out. The Cambridge dealers also compared 
the MS, with the printed volume and found that there is hardly a 
poem thathas not been altered, while in the case of some of the 


poems the variations between the MS, and the printed volume are 
numerous, 


Apropos of “The Poems of Two Brothers,” Mr. Theodore 
Watts has a letter in Zhe Atheneum, in which he denies that the 
sum of 10/, was the price paid by Messrs. Jackson of Louth for the 
right to publish this now much-prized volume. “As a matter of 
fact, however,” says Mr. Watts, “ twenty pounds was the sum paid 
for the copyright, though,.as the young poets took out part of that 
sum in books from Messrs. Jackson's shop, there is, thank Heaven ! 
still room for speculation as to the actual number of sovereigns 
that passed into the bardic pockets, whose emptiness has also been 
made the subject of anecdote and inquiry. * * In order for 
Tennysonians to fauge the _ of Tennyson’s fame it will be 
necessary in the future for them to know that the sum paid for the 
copyright of this juvenile performance was 20/,, and that imme- 
diately after Lord Tennyson’s death it was bought: by his son for 
2307," Mr. Watts wrote before the MS, had again changed hands 
at almost double the price he records, 


Mrs, BERNARD-BEERE has been “interviewed” by Zhe Sz. 
James's Budget on her American experiences, and I must say that 
she speaks very well of a country that was not over-courteous in 
its treatment of her. She lays the non-success of her tour over 
here to the bad beginning at the Manhattan Opera House, which 
was entirely too large a place for the “ performance of society 
plays.” Sarah Bernhardt and Jane Hading made the same mistake 
when er = at Her Majesty's. ‘ The public,” she said, 
“ complained in both instances that these artists were inaudible, 


while they on their sides found it impossible on so large a stage to 
obtain their usual effects. Here in London I can speak without 
raising my voice, with the knowledge that every word will be heard. 


At the Manhattan all the conditions were altered. I was con- 
stantly urged to act more broadly. ‘1 can’t,’ 1 answered, ‘ it is not 
in the play. 1 am willing to jump through hoops if my part admits 


hiladelphia to be added to Mr. . 
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of it, but I am ‘playing a | part.’” Philadelphia she found “ charm. 
ing,” and Boston “ simply delightful.” New York did not impress ~ 
her greatly as a city, and she wanted “ to take it up and tidy it out,” 


That is what we all want to do—or to get some one else to do for 
us. 


“My LAST Critic raises a doubt as to whether Robert Louis 
Stevenson is able to leave his bed or not,” writes Mr. Poult 
eo ge from London under date of Feb. 4. “I admit that he 
richly deserves hanging for living on a coral spit at an infinite 
distance from anywhere; but that he has of met that fate—that 
he is alive and not seriously ill—I am assured by a letter just re. 
ceived from him, In it, however, he tells of miseries second onl 
to ill-health, For instance :—‘ The ways of the Post Office in this 
quarter of the world are dilatory and mysterious. It used to be 
said of old that there was no God beyond the Cape. It is still true 
that there is no Post Ofice/’ This letter bears date Dec. 28, and 
reads as that of a man full of plans and hopes.” The Athenaeum, 
I may add, reports that the symptoms of pulmonary consumption 
that drove Mr, Stevenson to Samoa have entirely disappeared since 
he established himself there. 


“IN A LETTER to The Critic of Sept. 3 last,” writes Mr. Noah 
Brooks, “ I described some of my curious adventures in search of 
the author of ‘ The Rainbow,’ originally printed in a London maga- 
zine and subsequently reprinted in ‘The American First Class 
Book,’ edited by the Rev. John Pierpont. A correspondent, S, D, 
P. J., writing from Sycamore, Ill., informs me that the verses were 
written by Amelia B. Welby, whose poems were ‘quite the rage’ 
thirty-five years ago. If this be so, Mrs, Welby must have been 
very precocious, She was born in 1819. ‘The Rainbow’ must 
have appeared in London some time previous to 1823, as Mr. Pier- 
pont’s class-book was first published in that year when Amelia 
Coppuch (afterwards Mrs, Welby), was fours years old.” 


A FRENCHWOMAN of title who died recently left to M, 
Camille Flammarion, by will, the “ skin from her beautiful shoul- 
ders,” which he ‘so much admired.” Her desire, so wrote her 
husband to the astronomer, in complying with her request, “is that 
you have bound in this skin the first copy of the first work that you 
shall have published after her death.” At first M. Flammarion 
thought that he would send back the uncanny legacy; but, said he 
to a Herald correspondent, “on reflection 1 determined to 
out the wish of the dead woman, whom I remembered with pleas- 
ure. Accordingly I sent it to a tanner, who worked on it for three 
months, and he sent it back beautifully prepared. I have just had 
my last work—' Terre et Ciel’—bound with it. Here is the vol- 
ume.” The binding, adds the correspondent, is not only unique 
but exceedingly handsome. On it is stamped in gold letters the 
words :—* Souvenir d’une morte.” Could such a thing as this hap- 
pen outside of France ? 


Notes 

THE OFFICE OF The Critic will be removed to-day from 52 La- 
fayette Place to the Scribner building, 743 Broadway, whither it was 
removed to Lafayette Place three years ago, and whence it will be 
again removed next summer—this time to permanent quarters, 
probably in Fifth Avenue. 

—The “ Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier,” now being 
gg by his literary executor, will probably be published next 

all. An unexpected amount and variety of interesting correspon- 

dence will come to light, and many errors will be corrected that are 
to be found in all previous biographies. Those who have letters of 
Mr. Whittier containing passages of public interest in their posses 
sion will confer a favor by communicating with Mr. S. T. Pickard, 
Portland, Maine. 

—Buffalo finds ~ satisfaction in the invitation extended to Miss 
—_ Meade Welch to give a series of lectures at Cambridge, Eng- 

and, next summer, on “‘ The Finding of the New World.” 

—Dr. Henry van Dyke’s forthcoming book, “ oe Sermons : 
to Young Men and other Human Beings,” is to be dedicated “to 
the memory of Phillips Brooks: a noble man among men, a fait 
ful preacher of Christ, a true shepherd of souls.” This dedication 
is the author’s way (and an qnobllont one it is) of expressing his debt 
of grateful love to Bishop Brooks for the great Feu shew with which 
he welcomed a young Presbyterian into the staff of Preachers 0 
Harvard University, three years ago. 

—The editors of The Century have learned, since it was printed 
in that magazine for March, that the interesting account by Capt 
Ussher of “ Napoleon’s Deportation to Elba” was very obscurely — 
printed in Dublin in pamphlet-form in 1841. It must have had @ 
very small circulation, and, in fact, when the manuscript was 
mitted to The Century, the family were not aware that any copy 
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the phiet was in existence, nor that it was the same material, 
as had merely heard that Capt. Ussher had once printed a 
brief account of the trip, as they believed for private distribution 
only. Its publication this month has brought into prominence a 
yaluable and little-known historical document. In the magazine 
the journal is accompanied by a sketch and portrait of Capt. Ussher, 

—Macmillan & Co. have in the press and will publish before 
long a new volume of stories by Rudyard Kipling, to be entitled 
“ a Intentions.” ‘“ Mother Maturin” is said to be the title of 
the three-volume novel upon which Mr, Kipling has been at work 
for a long time. 

—J. B. Lippincott Co.’s forthcomin publications include a third 
edition of John Bigelow’s Life of Franklin ; “ John Gray,” by James 
Lane Allen; ‘‘ But Men Must Work,” by Rosa Nouchette Carey, 
in their series of Select Novels; and “A Leafless Spring, by 
Ossip Schubin, done into English by Mary J. Safford. Messrs 
Lippincott have just published a new edition of ‘Our Own Birds,” 
edited by Edward J. Cope, with twelve new half-tone plates. 


—Zola’s new novel, ‘‘ Docteur Pascal,” is, we learn, fast ap-. 


proaching completion. The work deals mainly with the hereditary 
transmission of lunacy, vice and crime, and with the supposed an- 
tagonism of religion and science. Another question treated in the 
book is “ Is Christianity played out?” ‘“ Dr. Pascal” will be pub- 
lished in this country by the Cassell Publishing Co. . Zola, it would 
appear, professes the greatest disdain respecting the ultimate des- 
tination of his “copy.” As a rule, his novels are despatched chap- 
ter by chapter to the printer without even being re-read, so that 
by the time he has written the word “ Finis,” the proofs of the great 
bulk of the work are already in his hands. 


—Under the title, “ A Wayside Harp,” Miss Louise Imogen 
Guiney will soon publish a new volume of poems through Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Many of these have appeared in several periodi- 
cals, but have never Sele been mee. Those who are familiar 
with Miss Guiney’s poems do not need to be told how varied in 
theme and treatment they are, nor how vigorous and melodious. 

—President Haskell, of the Henry Bill Publishing Co. of Nor- 
wich, Conn., has made arrangements with Gail Hamilton for the 
immediate preparation of an authorized “ Life of James G. Blaine.” 

—Mrs. Burton Harrison sails for Italy, vza Gibraltar, to-day for 
a four months’ outing. Mrs. Harrison has just finished a two-act 
* play, called ‘“‘ Evergreens,” for Mr, Felix Morris, who will produce 
it for the first time in Chicago in October next. The plotis founded 
on one of her “ Belhaven ”’ stories, Mr. Morris is fortunate in hav- 
ing secured for his starring tour a play by so clever and brilliant an 
author, and Mrs. Harrison is to be congratulated upon having her 
ply in the hands of so accomplished and careful an actor as Mr. 

orris. 
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—Mr. H. C, Bunner, the poet, novelist and editor of Puck, is 
going abroad for the benefit of his health, and will remain away six 
months or a year. 

—Dodd, Mead & Co. announce for publication ‘ Youth” (* La 
Jeunesse ’’), translated from the French of Chas, Wagner ; “Thomas 
——. by James Schouler, and “ Peter Stuyvesant,” by Bayard 

uckerman, in the Makers of America Series; “ Parliamentary 
Novels,” by’ Trollope; ‘ Belinda,” 4 Maria Edgeworth; “ Per- 
chance to Dream, and Other Stories,” by Margaret Sutton Briscoe; 
“A Singer from the Sea,” by Mrs. Barr; “ The Year-Book of 
Science for 1892,” edited by Prof. T. G. —— a novel, by Emily 
Howland Hoppin; and * The Tragedy of Mill River Valley,” by 
Miss Finley. 

—Verdi’s new opera, “ Falstaff,” has been given in Milan with 
M. Lesa in the title-rdle, and, so far, the critics seem pleased 
with it. 

—Mr, Walter Besant is writing for Messrs. Longmans’ Educa- 
tional Series a volume on the “ Rise and Growth of London,” treat- 
ing of its constitutional history, the development of its trade, the 
present government of the city, etc. 

—The Society of Authors has marked its sense of Mr, Walter 
Besant’s services as Chairman of Committee (1885-92) by present- 
ing him with a service of plate. The subscription was limited to a 
very small sum in order to admit as many members of the Society 
as possible, and nearly 400 joined in this expression of feeling. 


—M. Octave Uzanne announces that, as he intends to visit the 
Chicago Fair, he will suspend for a year the publication of the 
monthly magazine L’Art et /'Jdée, which he edits. Meanwhile, 
Emile Rondeau announces that he will publish in March the first 
number of a “revue documentaire illustrée mensuelle,” Le Lévre ef 
é’Image, the art-editor of which is John Grand-Carteret, and the 
chief writers of which are to be, among others, Jules Adeline, Henri 
Houssaye Sardou and Yriarte, 


—Mr. Zangwill, author of “Children of the Ghetto,” is meditat- 
ing a visit to the United States, it is said. 


—The man who, it was announced at the recent dinner of the 
Harvard Club in Washington, D,C., had promised to leave $2,000, 
ooo in trust for Harvard University, is said to be Gordon McKay, 
the sewing-machine maker, a resident of Washington and New- 
port, who is now travelling in Egypt. 

—Mrs. Henry Austin, who died last month, at seventy-eight, was 
a sister of Charles Dickens, and the only member of the family who 
lived to a green old age, 

—Porter & Coates of Philadelphia will publish, on March 6, 
“Two Ways of  pgpoge:, Ss Hunter,” by Castleman, and 
“ Facing the World; or, The Haps and Mishaps of Harry Vane,” 
by Horatio Alger, Jr. 








Publications Received 


Recatrr.of new publicati ts ack ledged in this Further notice 
any work will upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.) 





Boland, M.A, Handbook of Invalid Cooking. $2. Century Co 
P, Love's Cruel Eniyma, Tr. by J. Gray, soc. Waverly Co, 
O. M,, and Van Gieson, H.C. An Academic Friclogy and 
Hysiene. $x. » Shewell & Sanborn. 
Cox, H., and Lascelles, G. Coursing and Falconry. $3. 

















Methodist Year-Book for k Ed. by A. B, Sanford, oc. Hunt & Eaton, 
as' 










Miller, E. H. The Story o' ter. $1.25 per 100, Hunt & Eaton, 
Mirkhond. The Rauzat-Us-Safa. Part Il. Vols. 1.andII. Tr. by EF. Rehatsek. 

Ed, by F. F. Arbuthnot. London: Royal Asiatic Soc’y. 

E.S, A Curious Aino Toy. Salem, Mass. 

R.G. Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist. $1.60, Macmillan & Co. 

oand Platonism. §1.75. Macmillan & Co, 

.W. Chaucer. 35. Macmillan & Co. 

‘s New Primary aiivmetic. 18c, Am, Book Co, 

"s New Rudiments of Arithmetic. oc, Am. Book Co. 

’s New Practical Arithmetic, 6c. Am. Book Co, 

’, Ethics: An Introductory Manual. Macmillan & Co, 


goc. 
m: Little, Brown & Co, . The Black Dwarf and a Legend of Montrose. (D: Ed.) $1.9 
Granford, TC. Lite of James G. Blaine. Pub, Co. 9 (Dryurt ecaillan & Co 
d, F,M. Roman er. $1. acmillan »  Scott,W, Marmion, soc. Am. Book Co, 
Currie, F.1, A Tiff with the Tiffins soc. Hunt & Eaton. Smart, H. Vanity’s Daughter. ' J. A. Taylor & Co, 
Densmore, H. The Maybrick Case. asc. Stillman & Ceo. Thayer, J.H. Books their Use, 5c. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Dickens, M.A, A Mere Cypher. $. Macmillan & Co. Town Topics, Tales from. soc. Town Topics Pub, Co, 
»C.R. Poems, Chas. Scribner’sSons. Yai, J. Commander Mendoza. Tr. by M. J. Serrano, D, on & Co. 
Selections. Ed. by H. Craik, Voll. $r.10, Macmillan &Co. Yan Westrum,A.S. The Cousin of the King. soc. Town To’ Pub. Co, 
1.N. Tropical America. $2. Chas, Scribner's Sons. Van Dyke, J.C. Art for Art's Sake. $1.50. Chas. "s Sons. 
8.R.V. The King’s Dominion. $: per 100. Hunt & Eaton. Vincent, J. H. The of a Letter. soc. Hunt & Eaton, 
Garland, H. Prairie F soc. Chicago: F. J. Schulte & Co. Warren, H.W. The Bible in the World's Education, §r. Hunt & Eaton. 
Hurlbut, J Hunt + Weismann, A, The Germ-Plasm. 2. fo. Chas. Scribner's Sons, 
ogc. a Nor e's McClure. Wendell, B. by Te bee 9 jes — bes ee a oon 
‘ 2 a ure. , A. The World of the Unseen. $1.25. Macm 
oronto: Copp, Clark Co Williams, D., and Ford,S.V.R. The Lifted Gates. $rperico. Hunt & Eaton, 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
HAVE NOW READY 


Leaders in Science Series. 


ll. LOUIS AGASSIZ. His Life and 
Work. By Cuaries F. HoLperR. 12mo, 
illustrated, $1.50. 

Partial Contents: The Boyhood of /A.gas- 
siz—His Life at Heidelbefg—His Friend- 
ship with Humboldt—His Career at Har- 
vard—His Travels—His Religious Belief 
—His Works—etc., etc. 

A New Impression of 

I. CHARLES DARWIN, His Life and 
Work. By CuHaries F, HoLperR. 12mo 
illustrated, $1.50. 

“ Mr. Holder is one of 4 American ghlcsep who 


of the k reatin for 
=e, use. the as, iat Bulletin 


RUMINATIONS; The Ideal American 
Lady and Other Essays. By Pau Sizc 
VOLK, author of ‘‘A Bundle of Papers,’’ 
etc. 12mo, gilt tops, $1.50. 


THE GENESIS OF ART-FORIMI. Aa 
Essay in Comparative Zsthetics. Show 
ing the Identity of the Sources, Methods’ 
and Effects of Composition in Music 
Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, and Archi 
tecture. By Grorce L. RAyMoND, Pro” 
fessor of Oratory and Asthetic Criticism 
Princeton College. Fully illustrated! 
12mo, $2.25. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
POETRY AS A REPRESENTATIVE 
ART. 8vo, $1.75. 


“On this sincere and penetrating research into 
the claim of poetry to be considered asa representa- 
tive art, Prof. ene has rendered a valuable 

ce to literary criticism.’’— Boston Traveller. 


CHRONICLES OF CHRISTOPHER CO- 
LUMBUS. Intwelve Cantos. By MAr- 
GARET. Dixon. New Edition. Revised 
by the Authoress for the Fourth Cente- 
nary of the Discovery of America by 
Columbus. 16mo. Frontispiece, $1.50. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS AS INVEST- 
MENTS. By S. F. Van Oss. With five 
maps printed in colors, showing com- 
petitive lines of Railway in different 
parts of the United States. 840 pages. 
8vo, $4.00. 


“Mr, Van ere book, with its inserening sketches 
of leading American lines and ra 


accurat 
ject of such great importance,”—London Financial 
Times. 


PRISONERS AND PAUPERS. A Study 
of the Abnormal Increase of Criminals 
and the Public Burden of Pauperism in 
the United States; with a Consideration 
of the Causes and the Remedies. By 
Henry M. Boiss, M.A. 8vo, illustrated, 
$1.50. 

“The writer of this book has Sie eee and eee 


in the administration 
— studied the statistics of of eine in the country 
po eg og book can doubt 





Guide to the Knowledge 
of God. 


A Study of the Chief Theodicies. By 
A. Gratry, Professor of Moral 
Theology at the Sorbonne, Trans- 
lated by Abby L. Alger. Intro- 
duction by William R. Alger. 8vo. 
Cloth. $3.00. This book was 
crowned by the French Academy. 


** Gratry answers the question, Can man 
know God? in the most effective way possi- 
ble, by setting forth, in systematic outline 
and with appropriate detail, the experimen- 
tal and critical conclusions at which a large 
number of the most illustrious thinkers of 
our race, from Plato and Aristotle to Fene- 
lon and Leibnitz, have actually arrived on 
that subject. He does this with an incisive- 
ness of thought, a summarizing skill, a 
patience, an impartiality, and a lucidity 
most admirable and most delightful.”—J»- 
troduction, 


‘*The most brilliant and subtle contribu- 
tion of the last half century to theological 
thought.” —Beacon, 


Atallbookstores, Postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers. 








“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE. 


Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant as centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valle 
All trains arrive at and docast from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, ah Ave, and 42d St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW VORK. 








MONUMENTS. 


Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States, 
Correspondence Solicited. 

Send for Illustrated Hand-Book, 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York, 


Lyspepsia 


Dr. T. H. Anprews, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


“A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst 
forms of dyspepsia.” 

















It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
cine seems to touch, assistin 
the weakened stomach, an 
making the process of diges. 
tion natural and easy. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I, 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
THE CHASIPION CLIP. 





The intelligent reader will race ~~ the importance 
ofa 1S pertectly fitting ey ro 


special shockdin 0 to ad ustin, eyeglass and 
epee aes to the features. su slg! 
ig Optician, ; 


B. B. MEYROWITZ, Manufacturi 
104 E. 23p Sr. (one door East of Fourth Ave.) 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 





Geld by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & 00., Dorchester, Mas, 














CROUCH 


& FITZGERALD. 


Reliable Trunks, Bags and Cases. 


No. 701 Sixth Ave., near 40th St. No. 688 Broadway, near 4thSt 
No. 161 Broadway, near Cortlandt St. 


NEW YORK, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 








ERMERHORN’S Teacuazss’ Acancv. 
Be and best known ia U. S. 


Established, 2855. 
3 East rat Sresert, N. Y. 








CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford, Connecticut (is the Sudurds). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. Terms, 





to $600. Every advantage for culture, 
par gd and beak. Numéber limited. Cir- 
_eulars with full vr. 


Sara J. Smrru, Principal. 





Lyme, Connecticut. 
LACK HALL eg oa A family and 





sary stool for s hi we ty 
parents and from a we the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas, G. era. Principal. 





, Connecticut, 
LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNG LADIES. 
ac Location accessible. Cel- 


is dspcil cx —_ althful. 
le parton a 


B. 3. MacLEAN, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 
T. MARGARET’S geen AL, — 
S Advent term. E 





hteenth year 
1893. The Rev. Francis La Russm, LA. 
Rector. Miss Many R. Hitzarp, P: 








MARYLAND. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





Lakewood, New Jersey. 
ch Anos goon SCHOOL, A 
fe Sd ageetive Schoel 


or Bors. Srepe Soqember MOREY, Principal. 
Sy ak SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Svum- 


og = hy ast. Be $60 to $75. 
t. erms, 
Aahean te Goce Supsxior. . tm. 











NEW YORK. 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
\ K J a nl COLLEGE, ag WOMEN. 
Full Courses of Stud Location beau- 
pon tflend —_ Nees Building with = 
for Gatsiogue. ape iue: hes 
E. S. Frisszz, D.D., President 


Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York, 

OME BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Healthy location, home-like and thorough. 
Sept. rsth, 1892. Address. 

MISS HARRISON. 








Newburgh, New York. 
a MACKIE’S SCmont, . FOR 
e@ twenty-sevent! begin 
September 23d, 180s. - vr 





Mey Baltimore, 2 t. Vernon Place, 
E MISSES BOND'S DAY AND HOME 
I ScHoo. For ee lb Eleventh _ 


course, advantages in 


Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St, 
HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL | CC COLLEGE 











Regular ter course st 2, 
Send for qutelenee, and Davip = a. 
MLD,, Dean, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


New York City, 241-243 West Seventy-Seventh St. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL tal sore 4 AND 
Girls. Prepares for all co 


nasium. Military drill under U. we Arm 
L. C. Myaarr, 


New York City, 1786 Broadway, near 57th St, 
RS. ELLIMAN’S KINDERGARTEN AND 
a, er Salone CASS, Bug boo 
—Nin ear Re-opens R raining 
Class for Kindergartners. 








Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 
MLADIES. Re cng a acer tee 
on 
and hecltifal lo Geeden College pre- 
paratory and ps pane studies. Nineteenth year. : 


Worcester, Massachusetts, 

se A for Boys, 6 W gy dh * gy 
ior West St.—Prepares for 

Harvard, etc Sead for Catalogue. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ag yg fi COLLEGE. Cuanp.er Scien- 

tific Consens. General education. S ty, 

Civil EB eering. Address, President, or 
Professor E. ze UGGLES. 








New York City. Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near r19th St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON. Frenchand English School for Girls. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Pine Plains, New York. 
EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUT 
Plairs, N.Y. "Healthful, homallk, select, seg 


th 
Saatorgieh. Marnen, Ad, ciara, For pericular 


OHIO, 














Columbus, Ohio: 15: E. Broad St. 
M ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLABIIOAL 
=e ror Youna 








eee ear = oy Ky Ora” 
Art, 
tory, Physical and Cakes” “Wall term 
Sept. 29, 189e. rn — 
PENNSYLVANIA. 





Chambersburg, Pa. 


ILSON COLLEGE FOR WOME 
Suara arc cere 
um ° 
ing bleak north. tific and St 


Courses. BY ggg Bm og feck. wc, ‘Earns 


Buildi gh H G 
ings, eat, nasi 
Laboratories, etc. ven, F 
Rev. J. Epcar, Reap Pree. 


. Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
6 OODFIELD” POA 
‘ "et DARDING ie 





late Cla 





ZmOROUeH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Hous Soper, ror Twenty Gras, 


U 
Mme, 
Marion f Secks er Genes warrnaied so be quaben, 
ire youss. erms, $300 a year ~—e x 








VERMONT. 





Burlington, Vermont, 

HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. The Diocesan 
School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
Wellesley College. For circulars address The 

Rev, LUCIUS M, HARDY, M.A, ‘ 





New York City, 134 Fifth Avenue. 


RIGINAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
anp TacunicaL Desicn ror Women. Practi- 


1 open all 


Burlington, Vermont. 

ERMONT EPISCOPAL INSTITUT. Board- 
ing School for Boys; prepares for C or 
Seeieens. Military ‘drill. Wholesome 

pline. Finest and most healthful location in this 





- resident, Mrs. Florence Evizasetu Cory. 


oantry. Terms eseaemane W. H. Ross, A.M,, 





NEW JERSEY. — 
Bordentown, New Jersey. 
OLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN anp GIRLS. 
Address for Cai , 
Mrs, Garrrupe S, Bowzn, M.L.A., President. 
ae 
ERSEY INSTITUTE. fet zers basins 
Sept. 14. Both sexes. Prepares for oa 
Teaching or Dusieest. youn, Gomes, Ae 
Music, Military Drill, Gymnasium 
H. K.  Tasex, Principal, 











Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
EVEN GABLES. Mrs, Westcott’s Boasting 


School for Young ong inde, 
ea Net gave French German Teachers, 
Certificate admits to Smith College. 





New York City, 43 West Forty-teventh Streer. 


CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Prepara- 
A and ents. pane in- 


eS attention to - 
tion. Native in Modern wanes - 
nasium. Resident students, Mary B,Wurrom, A.B., 
and Lois A. Banos, (Formerly of se5 Park Avenue.) 





New York City, 32 and 34 East s7th Street. 
ISS PEEBLES’ AND MISS THOMPSON’S 
M Girls. Re-opens 


and Day School for 
y, Oct. kh. 


New York City, 308 West soth Street. 

AVAGE. PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT - 

S fad f° ag and Men under 4 
en 

Medical Private instruction a * 

ie cee he. Watson L. Savaee. saad 








Crambury, New Jersey. 


Pras HOME AND SCHOOL FOR 
IN-MIND. 


Rav. C, F, Garrison, Prin, 
Englewood, New Jersey. 


Big SCHOOL. FOR ayy Re- 
teal ee rtf tmnt Vo Wale 


Carotine M, Gerzisn, A.B. 


THs LADIES’ SEMINARY ADMITS 
TES from the Stiminnry Coure — 



































6 West 48th Street, New York City. 
M “se SrEvcEs BOARDING AND DAY 
or Girls, Primary, 
lege Preparatory Courses. 
i. No more than eight pupils con- 





students admitted 
stitute any class, 





109 West s4th Street, New York. 
ORKINGMANS SCHOOL, VU. 
Society for Ethical Culture. A 





7 
: 





| 





os a 


or $50 per term. 


An Agency fnitence if) ea 
veonneies one sae "TT et is somethy if itis 
a as Rahaman to recommend & 
you, that is more, ends Recommends 
c. be ges BARDEEN, Syracuse, N, Y¥. 





Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch), Cal. 
RR eeeces: sane & AND STUDY FOR BO ra 





t, New Haven ; 

; Rev. E.E. Hale, 
Dr. J, 8 ‘Thecher rit yhSt.,.N.Y. Address 8. 
Prete AB, LLB. ¥ Yel Un.), WY; Addron 
at. Const. I. 


CARROLL SEMINARY AND CON- 
‘GenvAToRY OF MUSIC. “ Oreads” free, 





Washington, District of Columbia. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. A School of High 
N Grade _ for Certificate 


r. and Mrs, WM. D. CABELL, 





TO READERS OP FRENCH. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 


NANON. 


SS eS 

Clot 85 85 , 60 cents. For sale by 
sar postepaid on receipt of price, 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


g id 








3 A 
Publisher and Boot, Ber Se Son Stat ve, (48th St.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





DRY GOODS. 





Special Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 
Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


COMPOSED OF THE PHOSPHOID PRINCIPLE OF THE Ox BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 


The very elements which produce vital force, increase brain 
power, sustain in vigor all the functions, prevent mental and 


nervous debility. 








Ong oe erin penta terete seca reoiete em “F. Crosby Co. 
: For sale by leading druggists. 56 W. asru St., N.Y 
FINE ART. OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 





Portrait of Tennyson. 


the of Etched ftom life by 
head in profile. half life =. Of Salon 
Rajon 


! 





Memorial Tablets. 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and ‘Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


Charies T , Dittingham & Co., 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
766 Broadway, New York, 


Make a Specialty of Supplying 
Public, Private, and School 
Libraries. 





‘Correspondence with book purchasers 
‘solicited. Any book published in United 
States sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Liberal discount to parties ordering quan- 
tities. Send trial order. 

Lists of books for Libraries priced gratis. 





“ESSAYS FROS THE CRITIC.” 


Biographical and critical papers by John 
Burroughs, Edmund C. Stedman, Walt 
‘Whitman, Dr, Edward Eggleston, R. H. 
Stoddard, Julia Ward Howe, Edmund 
Gosse, F. B. Sanborn, P. M. Potter, Dr. 
Henry W. Bellows, Edith M. Thomas and 
James Herbert Morse. 

ONE voLuME,'t2mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


post says:—Invariably clever, 
een in Insight, and. genie and feted In ape cn 


Se Sia icone 
seca taba erar bos 
the 

THE CRITIC COMPANY, 

743 Broadway, NEW YORK. 











CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE, 


At a great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 


Send us a Postal Card. any Book you mar 
desire, and we shall quote price return mail. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


6: CHAMBERS ST.., 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 


740 & 742 Broadway, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Make a specialty of supplying Public, Pri- 
vate, School, Club and Society Libraries. 
A topically arranged General Librar List 
of the Standard Books of all Publishers 
mailed upon application. Estimates upon 
submitted lists. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 

28 West 234 St., NEW YORK CITY. 


Brentano’s Mail Orders. 











We have special facilities for deli to our Kong 
of town gon in ‘the line of line of soa Dalen, 
cerrenpendenee solicited. Send Cite Brentano's French 

Brentano's Ca e, Bren- 
prem Book of Stationery, free upon 


RRENTANO’S, Union Squarz, NEW YORK. 


RARE 
BOOKS 


HENRY BLACKWELL, 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
paely. 


Gataleguen ineved 
WILLIAM EV ete dea fate: 


7st Broapway, New 








POORBINDER. 
*Universrry Puace anp Tents Sraeer, 
ing and a specialty, sf 





STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS, 


Orders for new or tig apy 
z w. JOHNSON, 1396 . N.Y, 


NEW YORK. 





A rnold, 
Constable & Co, 


Lyons 
Spring Silks. 
Chime and Ombre Silks, 


Faconne and Broche Silks, 
Striped and Plaid Taffetas, 
BROCADES, SATINS, [OIRES, 


Reception, Dinner and Evening 
Materials. 


CREPE, GRENADINE and GAZE 
FOR BALL DRESS. 


SATIN ANTIQUE. 
LYONS SILK VELVETS, 


Plain, Glace and Ombre. 
Changeable Silk Epinglines. 


Broadway & 19th Si., 


NEW YORK. 





AMUSEMENT. 


Y’S THEATRE, Broadway & 30th St, 
Every evening at 8.15. Matinees begin ata. 
The Growning Success of the Season, 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 


Suaxsrern’s Mearrizest Comepys with Miss Rehan 
Catherine Lewis, James George Clarke, ete, 
Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday. 








LY Sante FRORMAN... 
At8.z5. Matinees Thursday and "Saturday, 
ANS ABROAD. Sardou’s New 


oh Ave, aot a3 St, 
Manager, 


an 
An 











ABROAD. 3-Act Society 
an ANS ABROAD. Comedy, 
WANTED. 
SEESRERY position wanted or ency- 


sree 
Highest references Nadsese HENRY 
RITIC, 52 Lafayette Place, New York, 





7 wishes at a fair ee. to dispose 
of a fine example of Joseph Vernet, 
inch * in good condition and of good 


Address : Owner, care Critic office, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, 





wraer By WULLIAMS. 
EST 10TH 5 ys ol EW 10) ‘ 
pen ee ST. ae ie 


volumes or single numbers. 
<< 


Writing Paper Free. ,5cm penaee 
asses a a eh ag eta 





Py Bt Big a mmaADe, A. 








